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NCE AGAIN, a great multitude “of every tongue and 
people and nation” (Apoc. 5,9) fills this majestic 
square, which seems, dear sons and daughters, to draw 

you together and unite you all. And with you, there are 
present in spirit millions of others of the faithful, listening 
attentively to Our voice. 

A new light shines in your eyes; your hearts throb with a 
hymn of joy and glory; thousands upon thousands of voices 
are singing it, organ melodies accompany it, the pealing of 
beils sends it forth through the air over mountain and valley. 
Easter is here. It is the day that the Lord has made for our 
exaltation and our joy; “Haec dies quam fecit Dominus; 
éxultemus et laetemur in ea” (Gradual, Mass of Easter Sunday ). 

Our Blessed Lord knows how much We desire to enter into 
every home, to traverse the length of every hospital ward, to 
pause in blessing beside every cot, to bend down in tenderness 
over every suffering. We would like to be able to free each 
one from every fear and to give peace to all, to fill all with 
joy. It is impossible, alas, to do everything that We long to 
do; and therefore We are limited to addressing you, to passing 
on to you—as We have done on other occasions—some 
thoughts aroused in Our heart as We meditated. 


NIGHT OF SUFFERING AND BLESSING 


The echoes of the Paschal hymn have barely died away, and 
We have still in mind a particular refrain lingering among the 
many which run through, are woven into and have their set- 
ting in inspiring melody. After the invitation to rejoice, ad- 
dressed to the heavenly choirs of angels, to earth, to our 
Mother the Church, to all nations, the attention of the litur- 
gical hymn is fixed on the night which preceded Our Lord's 
Resurrection. True night: a night of suffering, anguish, and 
darkness; and yet a night of blessing, “vere beata nox” for it 
alone deserved to know the time and the hour in which Christ 


rose from death; but, above all, because of it was written “the 
night shall shine bright as the daytime”—"‘et nox sicut dies 
illuminabitur.” A night which was preparing for the dawn 
and the splendor of a day of light; an anguish, a darkness, an 
ignominy, a passion which were preparing joy, light, glory, 
resurrection. 

Reflect, dear children, on what happens during a night of 
storm. It seems as though nature is overthrown and come to 
her final hour, devoid of hope. The bewildered wayfarer has 
not even the feeble light of the distant stars to regain confi- 
dence and direction; plants, flowers, all that throbs with life, 
are enveloped in darkness, a darkness as of death. How will it 
be possible to evoke once again song and fragrance? All effort 
appears useless; objects are unrecognizable in the gloom, the 
path cannot be found, words are lost in the fury of the storm. 


NIGHT OF EXPECTANCY 


Yet all the elements remain: in the very clods of earth there 
is a quivering of expectancy; the seeds groan in travail; the 
birds of the air, though longing to launch themselves into un- 
trammeled flight, have folded wings. But nothing can stir. 

Look, however, towards the east. A faint glimmer of light 
appears; the roll of thunder dies away, the wind scatters the 
clouds and the glittering stars appear: it is dawn. The traveler 
halts; a smile breaks over his tired countenance while his eye 
enkindles with the light of hope. The sky takes on a crimson 
hue; in rapid succession there follow colors which gradually 
turn to natural light. A final thunderclap, a quivering, a light- 
ning flash; the sun appears. A shudder passes through the 
earth; life is restored; a song is heard. 

Likewise, the night which preceded the Resurrection of 
Christ was a night of desolation and mourning; a night of 
darkness. His enemies were satisfied that they had finally en- 
closed in the tomb the “seducer of the people.” The Shepherd 
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POPE PIUS XIl 


had been struck, the little flock had been dispersed. In desola- 
tion, in anxiety, the friends of Jesus were forced to hide them- 
selves for fear of the scribes and Pharisees. Christ is in the 
tomb. The lifeless remains lie on the cold rock, and His whole 
Body is still marked by wounds; the lips are silent. 

What now remains of His words which knew how to en- 
courage, strengthen and enlighten; words so full of nobility and 
wisdom? Where are those commands He gave to the winds 
and the tempests? Where his ability to escape the diabolical 
snares of his enemies, and to face with courage their furious 
attacks? Where that power to heal the sick, to raise the 
dead to life? All (to outward appearance) is finished. And 
there were buried with Him in the tomb not only the ambitious 
plans of the few, but also the more modest hopes of the many. 
All is finished. Men go there murmuring; and in their voice 
is the note of a sadness without hope. And the facts seem to 
answer: All is finished. 


AT LAst THE DAWN 

And yet, if a man could have looked beyond the stone 
which sealed the tomb, he would have had the impression that 
the eyes of Christ were not closed in death, but in sleep. There 
was no trace of corruption in His members, and His face still 
bore clearly visible the signs of more than human beauty and 
of His infinite goodness. After death, the Body of Christ, like 
His Soul, remained united to the Word, to the divinity which 
lives and works in those members. A short distance away, 
mid the silence of a tiny dwelling, there burns a flame of faith 
which was never extinguished: with confidence unshaken, 
Mary awaits Jesus. 

And behold! The earth trembles; the Angel descends from 
heaven and rolls away the heavy stone which sealed the tomb, 
and takes his place upon it, majestic and serene. The soldiers 
take to flight, and abruptly convey to the enemies of Christ the 
first proof of their withering defeat. At long last, the dawn. 

Mary Magdalen is about to go in haste, almost without 
knowing whither, drawn by a love which admitted no delay 
and permits no reflection. See her, acting on the spur of the 
moment, almost dazed in the presence of Our Lord, Who 
greets her with infinite tenderness. The holy women, their 
hearts aflutter at the message given by the angel, also meet 
Jesus, and hasten to the Apostles to proclaim the Resurrection, 
to make them sharers in their own joy and peace. Meanwhile, 
Peter has had from the Lord an intimate token of the certainty 
of his pardon. Jesus enters the supper room through closed 
doors and finds the Apostles. He comforts and calms them; 
He leaves them His peace. 

He later returns to revive the wavering faith of Thomas. 
Eight days before, on the road to Emmaus, He had accom- 
panied two forlorn disciples, and had revealed Himself to 
them in the act of the breaking of bread. 


“THE DARKNESS HAS RECEIVED THE LIGHT” 

Night is past; with it passes the anguish and the dread; the 
doubts are scattered; the darkness had received the light: 
hope has returned, and with it, certainty; once again the sun 
shines, the festal hymn rises. “Resurrexit. Alleluia’ (He has 
risen. Alleluia! ). 

In like manner do We wish, most dear children, that an- 
other night—the night which had descended on the world and 
now presses On men—may soon see its dawn and be bathed 
in the rays of a new sun. 

We have several times drawn attention to the fact that 
men, of every nation and every continent, have been forced to 
live, confused and envious, in a topsy-turvy world. Everything 
has become relative and provisional because efficiency and 
hence effective are lacking. Error, in well nigh countless 
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forms, has made slaves of the intellects of men, for all their 
great gifts, and evil habits in every form have reached such 
degrees of precocity, impudence and universality as to arouse 
serious misgiving in those who have at heart the destinies of 
the world. The human race seems like a body, infected and 
wounded, in which the blood circulates with great difficulty, 
since individuals, classes, and peoples persist in remaining di- 
vided and consequently without social intercourse. And when 
they do not ignore each other, they hate each other; they plot 
against, struggle with and destroy one another. 

But even this night in the world shows clear signs of a 
dawn that will come, of a new day receiving the kiss of a new 
and more resplendent sun. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS UNDER PROVIDENCE 

Meanwhile, in the world, under Providence, there are about 
to be multiplied methods for the fuller and freer development 
of life. While the discoveries of science broaden the horizon 
of human possibilities, technical development and organization 
render such conquests effective by putting them at the im- 
mediate service of men. Nuclear energy has, in fact, already 
opened up a new age. Houses are already lighted by the use 
of energy flowing from the application of nuclear fission, and 
the days seem not far distant when cities will be lit and ma- 
chines driven by synthetic processes similar to those to which 
the sun and the other planets have been giving heat for many 
millions of years. 

Electronics and mechanics are in process of changing the 
world of production and labor through automation. Man be- 
comes thus ever more master of his works, and sees his labor 
endowed with an improved quality and skill. Means of trans- 
port link in a single network one point to another of the 
earth, which can be encircled at a speed greater than the ap- 
parent movement of the sun. Missiles cleave a path through 
the depths of the skies and artificial satellites are about to 
startle space with their presence. Agriculture, by means of 
nuclear chemistry, multiplies the possibility of feeding a 
human race much more numerous than that of today, while 
biological research daily wins ground in the battle against the 
most terrible diseases. 


TECHNOLOGY AS SOURCE OF TERROR 

And yet all this is still night. Night, indeed, full of groaning 
and hope, but night. Night which could also, even unexpect- 
edly, become engulfed in storm, if occasional flashes of light- 
ning should appear, and the crack of thunder be heard. Is it not 
perhaps true that science, technology and organization have 
often been sources of terror to men? 

They are, therefore, not more certain now than in the past. 
They see clearly that no progress, taken by itself alone, can 
make the world come to birth again. Many already are be- 
ginning to perceive—and admit it—that this night of the 
world has come about because Christ has been arrested; be- 
cause they wished to exclude Him from family, cultural and 
social life; because the people have risen up against Him; 
because He has been crucified, and rendered voiceless and 
motionless. 

And there are a great number of souls, courageous and 
eager, aware that such a death and burial of Christ was possi- 
ble only because among His friends was found one who denied 
and betrayed Him; and there were many who fled in confusion 
before the threats of His enemies. These souls are aware that 
timely, harmonious and organized action will change the face 
of the earth, bringing to it renewal and improvement. 


“REMOVE THE STONE FROM THE TOMB” 
It is essential to remove the stone from the tomb in which 
men desired to bury truth and goodness. A new resurrection of 
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Jesus is necessary, a true resurrection which admits no more 
the lordship of death. “Surrexit Dominus vere” (The Lord has 
risen indeed) (Luke 24, 34): “Mors Illi ultra non domina- 
bitur” (Death shall no longer have dominion over Him) 
(Rom. 6.9). 

In individuals Christ must destroy the night of mortal sin 
with the dawn of grace regained. 

In families, the night of indifference and coolness must give 
way to the sun of love. 

In workshops, in cities, in nations, in lands of misunder- 
standing and hatred, the night must grow bright as the day; 
“Nox sicut dies illuminabitur”; and strife will cease, and 
there will be peace. 

Come, Lord Jesus! 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


HUMAN RACE UNEQUAL TO TASK 


The human race has not the strength to move the stone 
which it has itself fashioned seeking to impede Thy return. 
Send Thy angel, O Lord, and make our night grow bright as 
the day. 

ew many hearts, O Lord, await Thee! How many souls are 
longing for the hastening of the day in which Thou alone 
wilt live and reign in their hearts! Come, Lord Jesus. 

There are numerous signs that Thy return is not far off. 

O Mary, who hast seen Him risen; Mary, from whom the 
first appearance of Jesus took away the unspeakable anguish 
produced by the night of the Passion; Mary, we offer the first 
fruits of this day to thee. To thee, spouse of the Divine Spirit, 
we offer our heart and our hope. Amen. 


Dynamic Peace 


PRINCIPLES WHICH GUIDE UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered at the Associated Press Annual Luncheon, New York City, April 22, 1957 


It is a compliment that you have asked me to come a 
second time. 

Since this is my first speech of the second Eisenhower term, 
it may be appropriate to set forth the basic concepts which 
guide our foreign policy. It is important that both friend and 
foe should know the principles by which we chart our course. 


T RECALL pleasurably your annual luncheon of a year ago. 


1. 

At the close of World War II, the statesmen of the world 
met at San Francisco to plan a better future for a war- 
scourged world. They wrote the United Nations Charter; and 
in its First Article they laid down three basic and interlocking 
principles. There must be peace; there must be justice; and 
there must be /Jiberty for nations and for persons. 

Peace, justice and liberty—these same concepts underlie 
the foreign policies of the United States. 

Our task is to realize these concepts in a world of rapid 
and accelerating change. 

Two decades ago I wrote that world peace depended, not 
on preserving the status quo, but on finding ways of peaceful 
change. Today, this requirement is more than ever imperative. 

Our foreign policy accepts change as the law of life. We 
seek to assure that change will be benign, and not destructive, 
so that it will promote not merely survival but freedom and 
well-being. 

Il. 

A first requirement is that the door be firmly closed to 
change by violent aggression. 

Of all the tasks of government the most basic is to protect 
its citizens against violence. Such protection can be effec- 
tive only if provided by a collective effort. So, in every 
civilized community, the members contribute toward the 
maintenance of a police force as an arm of law and order. 

Only the society of nations has failed to apply this rudi- 
mentary principle of civilized life. 

An effort was made through the United Nations to create 
an armed force for use by the Security Council to maintain 
international order. But the Soviet Union vetoed that. 

However, the member nations still had the possibility of 
cooperating against aggression. For the Charter, with foresight, 


had proclaimed that all nations had the inherent right of 
collective self-defense. 

The free nations have largely exercised that right. The 
United States has made collective defense treaties with 42 
other nations. And the area of common defense may now be 
enlarged pursuant to the recent Middle East Resolution. 

This collective security system is subject to assaults from 
without, and to infirmities within. 

The Soviet rulers understandably prefer that the free na- 
tions should be weak and divided, as when the men in the 
Kremlin stole, one by one, the independence of a dozen na- 
tions. So, at each enlargement of the area of collective defense, 
the Soviet rulers pour out abuse against so-called “militaristic 
groupings.” And as the free nations move to strengthen their 
common defense, the Soviet rulers emit threats. But we can, | 
think, be confident that such Soviet assaults will not disinte- 
grate the free world. Collective measures are here to stay. 

The greater danger comes from internal hazards. A collec- 
tive defense system, in which each member nation is com- 
pletely sovereign, requires a high degree of voluntary coopera- 
tion and agreement. 

Happily, we have that. For example, it is agreed that the 
primary task is to deter war. Modern weapons have such 
vast destructive power that there could be no real “victor” 
were general war ever to occur. 

It is also agreed that the principal deterrent to aggressive 
war is mobile retaliatory power. This retaliatory power must 
be vast in terms of its potential. But the extent to which it 
would be used would, of course, depend on circumstances. The 
essential is that a would-be aggressor should realize that he 
cannot make armed aggression a paying proposition. 

It is also agreed that it would be imprudent to risk every- 
thing on one single aspect of military power. There must be 
land, sea and air forces for local action and for a defense which 
will give mobile striking power the chance to do its work. 

Thus the general design of common defense is widely 
agreed. Of course, its detailed application presents recurrent 
difficulties. Also, the sharing of the burden raises problems. 

Modern weapons are extremely expensive. Immense sums 
must be spent in research and development and in making 
weapons which may become outmoded almost before they are 
in production. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The United States is the only free-world country. able to 
sustain the cost of developing a capacity for retaliation ade- 
quate to deter a potential aggressor who himself has great 
and ing aggressive power. 

In addition, the United States supplies military equipment 
to others and, in some cases, helps to stabilize the economies 
of allies which cannot otherwise play their proper part in the 
scheme of common defense. 

The President faces no more difficult task than the crucial 
one of deciding, in this defense field, how much to spend, 
where to spend it, and how to bring the cost into a budget 
which provides for other needed tasks and does the whole 
without monetary inflation or excessive taxation. 

There are some who, in a zeal to economize, would slash 
that part of our budget which is often miscalled “foreign aid” 
—as though it did not aid us. That would not be economy, but 
extravagance. 

If the forces and facilities which others provide were sub- 
tracted from the common defense, the United States defense 
budget would have to be expanded vastly from what it now 
is. That is the considered judgment of the President and his 
military advisers. 

The free-world collective defense arrangements are not 


ideal. There is nothing automatic about them, and they re- . 


quire a continuing conscious effort by many nations to co- 
operate and to forego the petty selfiehness and the extremes 
of nationalism which could poison the relationship. But the 
relationship is predominantly one of good will and trust. It 
marks a significant step in the long overdue progress of inter- 
national society from anarchy to order. To maintain and de- 
velop this progress is a basic principle of our foreign policy. 

But we do not believe that the only way to security is 
through ever-mounting armaments. We consider that controls 
and reduction of arms are possible, desirable, and, in the last 
reckoning, indispensable. It is not essential that controls should 
encompass everything at once. In fact, progress is likely to 
come by steps carefully measured and carefully taken. Thus 
far it has not been possible to assure the inspection and other 
safeguards that would make it prudent for us to reduce our 
effective power. But we shall continue to seek that goal. 

Armaments are nothing that we crave. Their possession is 
forced on us by the aggressive and devious designs of Interna- 
tional Communism. 

An arms race is costly, sterile, and dangerous. We shall not 
cease Our striving to bring it to a dependable end. 


Ill. 


Any police system is essentially negative. It is designed to 
repress violence and give a sense of security. But the sense of 
security is illusory unless, behind its shield, there is growth 
and development. Military collaboration to sustain peace will 
collapse unless we also collaborate to spread the blessings of 


Trade, from the earliest days, has been one of the great 
up-builders of economic well-being. Therefore, this Govern- 
ment advocates trade policies which promote the interchange 
of goods to mutual advantage. 

Also, the United States, as the most productive and pros- 
perous nation, assists other nations which are at an early stage 
of self-development. 

It is sobering to recall that about two-thirds of all the 
people who resist Communist rule exist in a condition of 
Stagnant poverty. Communism boasts that it could change all 
that, and points to industrial developments wrought in Russia 
at a cruel, but largely concealed, cost in terms of human 
slavery and human misery. The question is whether free but 
undeveloped countries can end stagnation for their people 
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without paying such a dreadful price. Friendly nations expect 
that those who have abundantly found the blessings of 
liberty should help those who still await those blessings. 

Of course, each country must itself make the principal effort 
to improve its lot. But others can provide an impetus and the 
margin between hope and despair, and perhaps between suc- 
cess and failure. They can do this by showing interest and 
concern; by giving technical guidance; and by providing 
capital for development. 

Much of this is done under private auspices and we wish 
it could all be done that way. But sometimes the hazards are 
greater than private capital will assume. So, our Government 
supplies some funds for economic development purposes. 

The sharing of markets and of development capital is not 
a “give-away” operation. It assures that the free world, of 
which we are part, will be a vigorous, hopeful community. 
That corresponds to our interests and to our ideals. 

Our Mutual Security Program can and should make our 
policies more clear and more stable. Two weeks ago I out- 
lined proposals to this end before a Special Committee of the 
Senate. With the help of the Congress, and with the support 
of the American people, our trade and economic development 
policies can serve mightily to demonstrate that the peace of 
free men is not the doomed peace of human stagnation but 
a peace of such vitality that it will endure. 


IV. 

Just as our policy concerns itself with economic develop- 
ment, so, too, our policy concerns itself with political change. 

During the past decade, there have come into being, within 
the free world, 19 new nations with 700 million people. In 
addition, many nations whose sovereignty was incomplete 
have had that sovereignty fully completed. Within this brief 
span nearly one-third of the entire human race has had this 
exciting, and sometimes intoxicating, experience of gaining 
full independence. 

The United States believes that all peoples should have self- 
government and independence if they desire it and show the 
capacity to sustain it. We rejoice that there is progress toward 
this goal. 

But liberty requires more than the mere breaking of old 
political ties that have become unwelcome. 

Those patriots who won for us our independence knew and 
proclaimed that our free institutions could be sustained, and 
our independence made durable, only if our nation accepted 
the disciplines which religion and education enjoin. That is 
indispensable to assure responsible leadership able to guide 
a young nation through the dangers which beset it. 

Today, nations born to independence are born into a world 
one part of which is ruled by despotism and the other part of 
which stays free by accepting the concept of interdependence. 
There is no safe middle ground. 

International Communism is on the prow! to capture those 
nations whose leaders feel that newly acquired sovereign 
rights have to be displayed by flouting other independent 
nations. That kind of sovereignty is suicidal sovereignty. 

The United States stands as the faithful and vigorous 
champion of the principles of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. And we want the new independence of others to be 
something better than a brief twilight preceding the blackout 
of Communist despotism. 


¥. 


Nowhere is the pressure for change greater than within 
the Soviet orbit. For there the most basic human aspirations 
are the most repressed. 

A year ago Khrushchev boasted before the Twentieth Con- 
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gress of the Soviet Communist Party that Communism was on 
its way to triumph everywhere, on its merits, as a system of 
thought and government. 

But in October, how many Communists could be found in 
supposedly Communist Hungary? A few hundreds of secret 
policemen, hopelessly implicated in the crimes of the regime, 
and a handful of traitors willing to govern by grace of Soviet 
tanks. 

Communism in practice has proved to be oppressive, reac- 
tionary, unimaginative. Its despotism, far from being revolu- 
tionary, is as old as history. Its subjects, in vast majority, hate 
the system and yearn for a free society. 

The question of how the United States should deal with 
this matter is not easily answered. Our history, however, offers 
us a guide. The United States came into being when much of 
the world was ruled by alien despots. That was a fact we hoped 
to change. We wanted our example to stimulate liberating 
forces throughout the world and create a climate in which 
despotism would shrink. In fact, we did just that. 

I believe that that early conception can usefully guide us 
now. 

Let us provide an example which demonstrates the bless- 
ings of liberty. Let us spread knowledge of that around the 
world. Let us see to it that the divided or captive nations know 
that they are not forgetten; that we shall never make a politi- 
cal settlement at their expense; and that a heartfelt welcome 
and new opportunity await them as they gain more freedom. 

Let us also make apparent to the Soviet rulers our real 
purpose. We condemn and oppose their imperialism. We 
seek the liberation of the captive nations. We seek this, how- 
ever, not in order to encircle Russia with hostile forces, but be- 
cause peace is in jeopardy and freedom a word of mockery 
until the divided nations are reunited and the captive nations 
are set free. 

We revere and honor those who as martyrs gave their blood 
for freedom. But we do not ourselves incite violent revolt. 
Rather we encourage an evolution to freedom. 

The Voice of America, our information programs and cul- 
tural exchanges, spread throughout the world knowledge of 
what freedom is and does. When Hungary was invaded and 
freedom crushed, we sponsored a United Nations condemna- 
tion of the Soviet Union. And when some steps are made 
toward independence, as recently in the case of Poland, we 
show a readiness to respond with friendly acts. 

Events of the past year indicate that the pressures of liberty 
are rising. 

Within the Soviet Union there is increasing demand for 
greater personal security, for greater intellectual freedom, and 
for greater enjoyment of the fruits of labor. 

International Communism has become beset with doctrinal 
difficulties. And the cruel performance of Soviet Communism 
in Hungary led many to desert Communist parties throughout 
the world. 

The satellite countries no longer provide a submissive 
source of added Soviet strength. Indeed, Soviet strength, both 
military and economic, has now to be expended to repress 
those who openly show their revulsion against Soviet rule. 

The Soviet Government pays a heavy price in terms of 
moral condemnation. 

Soviet rulers are supposed to be hard-headed. For how long, 
we may ask, will they expend their resources in combatting 
historic forces for national freedom which are bound ulti- 
mately to prevail? 

VI. 

Let me speak now of the United Nations. Its Charter 
couples peace with justice and provides the most significant 
body of international law yet known. 
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The United States has agreed to those principles and seeks 
to conform to them; and we expect other signatories to do the 
same. On occasions we invoke the processes of the United 
Nations to help to make effective the principles embodied in 
the Charter. We are not ashamed, as a powerful nation, to pay 
the same decent respect for the opinions of mankind that we 
thought proper when, young and weak, we sought our inde- 
pendence. 

That is no abdication of foreign policy. It is the exercise 
of foreign policy, and its exercise in the way which represents 
the best hope for humanity. 

Our dedication to the principles of the United Nations 
Charter was severely tested by the recent Middle East crisis. 
We were then faced with a distressing and unprecedented 
conflict of loyalties. Historic ties would have led us to 
acquiesce in the forcible action that was begun. But this 
would have involved disloyalty to the United Nations under- 
taking that all members renounce the use of force except in 
defense against armed attack. That same pledge is also em- 
bodied in all our treaties of alliance. We decided to be loyal 
to that commitment. 

This was a hard decision, although to those directly affected 
it was not an unexpected decision. 

It was not, I suppose, a popular decision. Yet it was impera- 
tive if the world was not to go as it went when the League 
Covenant was disregarded. 

But, as we have seen, the Charter prescribes not merely 
peaceful settlement, but settlement in conformity with justice 
and international law. 

We must, and do, seek also to advance that goal. For 
example, we are now striving to bring about conditions in the 
Middle East better than those provocative and dangerous 
conditions out of which the recent violence was born. 

This cannot be done quickly or all at once. Where emo- 
tions run high, and a sense of grievance is deep, those most 
directly involved are more eager to gain partisans for their 
cause than to heed impartial counsel. 

Wherever such situations occur, they are always worsened 
by Soviet intrigue. The Kremlin likes troubied waters in 
which to fish. 

We know, in domestic affairs, that it is hard to apply just 
solutions when racial or class passions run high. The task is 
equally hard in international affairs and sometimes war seems 
to offer a shortcut to the desired end. But that seeming is an 
illusion. The only durable solution is one which comes by 
patiently, resolutely, and resourcefully seeking justice and 
the rule of law. That, at least, is the faith and the dedication 
of your Government. 

VIL. 

I have tried to describe principles which guide United 
States foreign policy. But while guiding principles are 
essential, they are not enough. They must be reinforced by 
daily action, as, throughout the world, our views are sought 
and our influence is made felt. 

This is the task sometimes called “waging peace.” It is a 
hard task. It is seldom dramatic. The many who take part in 
it may never be known as heroes. Yet they make efforts, and 
in some cases sacrifices, like those required in war to win a 
war. By so doing, they spare us the infinitely greater sacrifice 
of war itself. 

Surely the stakes justify that effort. As i am briefed on the 
capacity of modern weapons for destruction, I recognize the 
impossibility of grasping the full, and indeed awful, signifi- 
cance of the words and figures used. 

Yet we would be reckless not to recognize that this calam- 
ity is a possibility. Indeed history suggests that a conflict as 
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basic as that dividing the world of freedom and the world 
of International Communism ultimately erupts in war. 

That suggestion we reject. But to reject in terms of 
words, or of hopes, is not enough. We must also exert our- 
selves to the full to prevent it. To this task, the American 
people must unswervingly dedicate their hearts and minds 
throughout the years ahead. 

That is not too much to expect. Americans are a people of 
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faith. They have always had a sense of mission and willingness 
to sacrifice to achieve great goals. Surely, our nation did not 
reach a new peak of power and responsibility merely 
to partake of the greatest, and perhaps the last, of all human 
disasters. 

If only we are faithful to our past, we shall not have to fear 
our future. The cause of peace, justice and liberty need not 
fail, and must not fail. 


The Preservation of Our 
Basic Institutions 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENTAL SPENDING AND TAXATION 
By BARRY M. GOLDWATER, United States Senator from Arizona 


Delivered im the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., April 8, 1957 


R. PRESIDENT, this intrusion upon the time and 
patience of the Senate is made with the greatest per- 
sonal reluctance. Not only do I regret the nature of 

the subject which I propose to discuss, but also I hesitate to 
distract this body from its consideration of the pending busi- 
ness. 

Yet, there is nothing of greater concern to all Americans 
than the preservation of their basic institutions in a sound and 
free economic climate; and without assurance of this protec- 
tion, all our other labors are in vain. Indeed, it is my most 
sincere conviction that the whole future course of American 
liberty resides in our ultimate decision with respect to the 
matter of governmental spending and taxation; and it is our 
decision, and no one else’s as we seek to fulfill the confidence 
of the 170 million citizens of this country whom we have been 
elected to serve. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, either, as to the political 
implications of my remarks. There are none. Just as I cam- 
paigned against waste, extravagance, high taxes, unbalanced 
budgets, and deficit spending in the recent Democratic ad- 
ministrations, so shall I also, if necessary, wage a battle of 
conscience and conviction against the same elements of fiscal 
irresponsibility in this Republican administration. In America 
we have no double standard of governmental soundness. What 
is bad under the leadership of one party cannot possibly be 
good under the leadership of the other. 

It is, of course, with the deepest sorrow that I must pass 
such a judgment upon my own party. In most matters, the 
Republican record of the past 5 years has been exemplary. 
With little exception, we have remained true to the promises 
and pledges made in 1952. Until quite recently, I was per- 
sonally satisfied that this administration was providing the 
responsible and realistic leadership so vital to the maintenance 
of a strong domestic economy which, in turn, is a vital factor 
in maintaining world peace. 

Now, however, I am not so sure. A $71.8 billion budget not 
only shocks me, but it weakens my faith in the constant as- 
Surances we have received from this administration that its 
aim was to cut spending, balance the budget, reduce the na- 
tional debt, cut taxes—in short, to live within our means and 
allow our citizens the maximum personal benefits from their 
economic endeavors. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party is pledged by principle 
to strengthen the basic economy of this Nation by the achieve- 
ment of these aims. To do otherwise constitutes a betrayal 





of the people's trust. Yet, here we have this abominably high 
budget request which is the epitome of inconsistency, when 
compared with statements made by me, by many of my col- 
leagues in both Houses of the Congress, and by the President 
in 1952. 

No faithful public servant, whether by personal philosophy 
or through fear of voter retaliation, would dare to subscribe 
to such a breach of confidence. I for one, have always feared 
these political spending sprees because I have never believed 
that our people were fundamentally receptive to the idea of 
government by bribe. It is true that after 20 years of New 
Deal-Fair Deal experiments in socialism, Americans have been 
considerably softened to the doctrine of Federal paternalism 
but whatever degree of slavish economic indigence has re- 
sulted should be treated with lessons in free enterprise and 
States rights, not, as the President recently suggested in a 
speech here in Washington, by educating the people “in the 
simplest functions of Government that are misunderstood” 
and inspiring them to accept Federal moneys for projects 
which they ought to be paying for themselves, directly through 
their State and local governments. 

Indeed, Mr. President, the functions of Government are 
misunderstood. They are thought by many to constitute Fed- 
eral benevolence from the cradle to the grave; they are pro- 
jected by the pseudo-liberals in this country in such quantity 
and to such a degree as to make a mockery of the immutable 
precepts of the Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Surely, our people do need to be inspired—inspired in the 
way of helping themselves, unimpeded by Government en- 
croachments upon their liberties, and inspired in the convic- 
tion that the Federal Government gives to the people nothing 
which it does not first take from them. It is not the business 
of government to encourage people to become either lazy or 
extravagant. It is the business of government to respect their 
rights and to spend their tax dollars wisely, and only on those 
projects which have public support because they cannot be 
accomplished otherwise at the State or local level. 

What is needed, at the present moment, Mr. President, is 
a continuation of the type of leadership that our President 
and his administration displayed when, on taking office in 
1953, they went to work on a similarly high budget, and 
reduced it to workable limits. What is needed, Mr. President, 
is a continuation of the type of leadership displayed by the 
President and the administration through the ensuing years 
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that have given us one tax reduction and a balanced budget. 
What is needed, Mr. President, at the present time, is a con- 
tinuation of the type of leadership displayed up until the 
present budget by the President and the administration in 
their efforts to return this country to fiscal soundness. 

Mr. President, I have been receiving voluminous amount 
of mail on this subject in recent weeks. In this, I feel certain 
I am not alone. Several of my colleagues and I have discussed 
this issue, and the public reaction to the proposed budget. Our 
people are outraged, as well they should be. Actually, it has 
taken them too long to wake up to the evils in this tide of 
“spend and spend, tax and tax.” But a $71.8 billion budget 
ought to wake the dead, and I am only hopeful that this de- 
luge of public indignation has not come too late. 

Of one thing I am certain: If this budget is not cut as 
intelligently and drastically as any budget has ever been cut, 
there will be a lot of people on both sides of the aisle in this 
Congress who will not be here 2 years from now. Maybe I 
will be among the missing. If so, it will decidedly not be be- 
cause I sat here in this body and cast my vote against the 
taxpayer of this Nation by appropriating billions of dollars 
for projects designed to ingratiate the Republican Party to 
this country and to the world. I am not so partisan that I 
cannot see beyond the end of my nose te,that inevitable point 
in imminent history when the United States can spend itself 
out of existence as a free and sovereign nation. Nor will I 
ever stand accused, by the people of Arizona or anyone else, 
of failing to exert every energy at my command toward the 
reduction of unneeded Federal expenditures so that this bud- 
get can be cut and brought into balance—so that, ultimately, 
the people of this country can again have the opportunity to 
build their own lives with the products of their own labors, 
untormented by excessive taxes in the name of projects with 
which they are not now and never have been in accord. 

No, Mr. President, if the junior Senator from Arizona is 
not a Member of the 86th Congress, it will not be because he 
has broken faith with either the American people or the 
principles of the Republican Party in this almost frenzied 
rush to give away the resources and freedoms of America, 
whether in Federal spending programs at home or economic 
aid efforts abroad. 

Since I have had the privilege of serving in the Senate, I 
have warned on repeated occasions that we must call a halt 
to the incessant demands upon the Federal Government for 
financial assistance merely because, during the era of the 
New Deal, the American people and the people of the 
world learned the awful truth that Uncle Sam is a sucker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the Senator recall the 
highest peacetime budget during the New Deal, about which 
he is speaking? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot recall the exact amount. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In fiscal 1940, the highest spend- 
ing budget in a peacetime year under President Roosevelt— 
and I emphasize “peacetime”—was $9 billion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thought the Senator may have been 
alluding to domestic spending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And the Federal employees num- 
bered 900,000. The highest spending budget in a peacetime 
year, under the so-called Fair Deal of President Truman, was 
$39.6 billion in fiscal 1950. We had gone from $9 billion 
to $39.6 Lillion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is the Senator sure he is correct in 
those figures? I think he is a little high. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say they were accurate as 
of Saturday. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does he refer to the domestic budget? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The entire expenditures for this 
Government for the highest peacetime year under President 
Roosevelt, amounted to $9 billion, with 900,000 persons em- 
ployed in the Federal Government. Under President Truman, 
the comparable figure was $39.6 billion, with approximately 
2 million Federal employees. The estimated figure for the 
coming fiscal year under President Eisenhower, is $71.8 
billion with 2,400,000 Federal employees. Those are the three 
high peacetime budgets. 

They take in the highest peacetime years of the New Deal 
Roosevelt administration, of the Truman administration, and 
of the so-called great crusade. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thought the Senator from Texas was 
alluding to the domestic budget alone when I questioned 
what he said, because, if my memory serves me correctly, the 
highest domestic budget was in 1951 or 1952, and I believe 
it was around seventeen or nineteen billion dollars. 

I might say, for the edification of my friend from Texas, 
I believe it is in the neighborhood of thirty-one billion dollars 
this year. 

I continue with my statement. As recently as February 27 
of this year, I cautioned as follows: 

How long can we in Washington bask in the shade of the 
money tree, thinking that somewhere in its branches there 
grow dollar bills which we are going to use to finance the 
rest of the world in this international welfare state in which 
we find ourselves? We cannot support the rest of the world. 
We admit we cannot take care of our own domestic prob- 
lems and necessities. 

Now, many of my colleagues on both sides of the aisle, all 
well-intentioned men I know, have occasionally referred to my 
consistent opposition to appropriations for foreign aid in the 
hope that I might be persuaded to share their respect for this 
approach to peace and security. Well, my answer is two- 
fold: In the first place, as I have already indicated, the Ameri- 
can economy cannot stand this drain upon its resources; and 
if we lose our economic strength, we lose the basic defense 
against all forms of aggression, military and philosophical. 

Secondly—and of more direct concern to my obligations as 
a Member of this body—I waged my campaign for the Senate 
in 1952, and was elected, by no little virtue of my opposition 
to these foreign giveaways during the previous Democrat ad- 
ministration. During that campaign, I said: 

In addition to the billions being spent to prepare our own 
Military Establishment, we have undertaken to underwrite the 
rearming of Western Europe. Despite the staggering amounts 
of money committed to this project, it is almost impossible 
to get any definite information regarding the total objective 
or the total cost. 

I ask, Mr. President, are we really any better informed to- 
day? Yet, our policies with respect to financial committments 
abroad remain substantially unchanged. 

Continuing with my remarks of 1952, I added: 

You can’t buy friends or loyalty * * * men don’t fight for 
money * * * they fight for ideals. And we have done such a 
poor job in exploiting the ideal of freedom that we find men 
all over the world choosing slavery instead. 

Now, I should like my colleagues to consider just how at 
tractive we do make this ideal of freedom today with a $71.8 
billion budget, increased centralization of Government activity 
through excessive Federal spending, and the promise of even 
greater tax burdens if this trend continues unabated. Oh, yes, 
of course, here in the United States we are free. But how long 
is that freedom going to last? Where is the finely drawn line 
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between freedom and slavery when, under the present deficit, 
every baby born in this country has a $1,675 first-mortgage 
tag hanging around its neck? 

In making these observations, I do not intend to convey 
the impression of a wholesale condemnation of our Govern- 
ment’s efforts in foreign affairs. For instance, I have repeatedly 
urged that those of us here who are opposed to foreign eco- 
nomic aid as such should be allowed to differentiate in our 
vote between that and other portions of measures presented 
to us which we feel might have merit. I have suggested to the 
White House on numerous occasions that when appropfiations 
for mutual security come before us we should have an oppor- 
tunity co vote separately on economic aid, on military aid, and 
on technical assistance. If that were the case, I would be voting 
for some military aid and technical assistance, but never for 
economic aid. To date, this suggestion has gone unheeded. 
I reiterate it today as just one solution to the problem of pro- 
viding a sound system of defense through foreign affairs, 
while, at the same time, opening up an area for drastic budget 
reductions. 

I realize, of course, that the administration is committed 
to the doctrine of foreign aid. I respect its right to this view- 
point, but I do not condone its persistent indulgence of such a 
proven extravagance in the face of the present compelling 
necessity to curb Government spending all along the line. 

Now, I shall not presume so greatly upon the time of the 
Senate as to enumerate the multitude cf other items which 
could be removed from this budget without impairing in any 
respect our national security or our domestic needs. The 
Senators know well where these cuts can and should come. If 
only we can muster the courage necessary to say to the country 
—as, I might add, many in the country have said themselves— 

We are calling a halt. Some things that we want will have 
to wait. Other things that can be done locally, by the States 
and the citizens themselves, will have to be done there, or not 
at all. 

Actually, it is a tragic commentary upon the sensibilities of 
this body and of the administration that anyone should be 
compelled to speak harsh words in connection with the fiscal 
responsibilities of this Government, or that the quality of 
courage should be apparently so difficult to achieve in these 
days which demand the fullness of our national strength and 
character. 

It is equally disillusioning to see the Republican Party 
plunging headlong into the same dismal state experienced 
by the traditional Democrat principles of Jefferson and Jack- 
son during the days of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. As 
a result of those economic and political misadventures, that 
once great party has now lost its soul of freedom; its spokes- 
men today are peddlers of the philosophy that the Consitution 
is outmoded, that States rights are void, and that the only hope 
for the future of these United States is for our people to be 
federally born, federally housed, federally clothed, federally 
educated, federally supported in their occupations, and to die 
a Federal death, thereafter to be buried in a Federal box in a 
Federal cemetery. 

In the Republican Party, there are also vociferous exponents 
of this incredible philosophy. It may be, in fact, that they are 
the “Modern Republicans” about whom there has been so 
much discussion in recent months. Certainly, the faulty 
premises of “Modern Republicanism” do not refute this big 
budget concept. Indeed, it is curious that the administration's 
departure from its pledges to the American people should 
occur during what I believe will be the rather brief tenure of 
this splinterized concept of Republican philosophy. 

What strange magic, Mr. President, has developed in the 
halls of the administration since 1932 that has caused ad- 
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ministration after administration to abandon the concepts of 
conservatism, balanced budgets, and lower taxes, after having 
recognized their desirability, and after having pledged them- 
selves to attaining them? Remember the campaign of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, during which he promised reduced Federal 
spending, economy in Government, and a reduction in taxes. 
He was elected and, yet, within 1 year, these worthy purposes 
had been forgotten and we had embarked on the greatest 
spending spree in the Nation's history. His recurring elections 
resulted only in greater spending, and the history of President 
Truman’s budgets was only a continuation of the “tax and 
tax, spend and spend” philosophy. 

In 1953, a Republican administration entered these Halls 
and for 4 years it made valiant efforts toward reducing the 
budget and attacking the deficit, and actually reduced taxes 
in 1954. Now, though, this strange and mysterious force seems 
to have descended upon the Republicans, for something has 
happened to change the mind of the administration since 
1952 when it campaigned across the length and breadth of 
this land for economy, balanced budgets, curtailment of wastes 
and extravagance in Government, and an end to deficit spend- 
ing. What has happened in the past 5 years to require that 
this Republican administration, instead of following its 
Original campaign pledges, simply parrot the antics of its 
predecessor against which it labored so loud and lustily in 
1952? 

My mind has not been changed in these 5 short years. If 
anything, 1 am more than ever convinced, as I said during my 
campaign for the Senate, that— 

Big Government, no matter how benevolent, operating from 
a center of authority, separated by time and distances from the 
people, always has been and always will be reckless with public 
funds. 

And, at that time, the administration agreed with me. 

In a speech at Jefferson City, Mo., on September 20, 1952, 
President Eisenhower said: 

We can try, we can institute and pursue programs that will 
lead much more likely to peace and the absence of Koreas 
than we have had over the last 7 years. We can reduce our 
budget * * * That is what the brains of America can do if 
we just give them a chance. 

Well, Korea is over, thanks to the genius of President 
Eisenhower. But what do the brains of America have to show 
for the resultant opportunity? A $71.8 billion budget. 

At Lansing, Mich., on October 1, 1952, the President said: 

We believe * * * that the deficits must be eliminated from 
our national budget. 

And he said on October 4, 1952, at Fargo, N. Dak.: 

If you have the kind of government that this crusade is 
determined to offer you, you will have a government that will 
examine, with a critical eye, all of these crazy spending pro- 
grams of the National Government. It will eliminate deficits, 
as its first step toward bringing down taxes and making your 
dollar sound. 

Still later, on October 20, 1952, at Worcester, Mass., the 
President said: 

Our first task must be to go after waste and extravagance. 

And in a statement of campaign pledges from his New 
York headquarters on November 1, 1952, Mr. Eisenhower 
said: 

I pledge an elimination of waste, inefficiency, and duplica- 
tion in government. Expenditures and, consequently, taxes are 
too high. We must take steps that will make a reduction pos- 
sible. One such step we must take immediately. We can elimi- 
nate waste and extravagance in government and give our 
people a dollar’s service for each tax dollar received. 

Now, Mr. President, those are the words with which | 
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thoroughly agree. Indeed, during the same campaign I was 
preaching the same philosophy, when | said, for instance: 

Budgets, waste, deficit financing, expanding Government 
bureaus and Government services, these are the secret wea- 
pons, the sugar-coated poisons which will rob us of our free- 
dom and doom our Nation to destruction. 

What magic prevailing in the halls of the administration 
has changed its mind? In a radio talk in 1952, I stated: 

The major cause of our difficulty today is the reckless spend- 
ing of the New Deal bureaucrats and the reckless taxation by 
those men who have supported the New Deal and its program 
of continually increasing expenditures. 

That statement is as true today as it was 5 years ago. I say 
this reluctantly because, now, I must say it with respect to a 
Republican administration. But it still applies because, I re- 
peat, nobody has changed the Goldwater mind. 

A news story appearing in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 4 of this year carried the headline, “Ike Says 
Budget Pays High Price of Peace.” How different a concept 
from that expressed by the same President Eisenhower who 
also said at Worcester, Mass., on October 20, 1952: 

I do propose, through prudent handling of Government 
expenditure, through the elimination of the national deficit, 
through halting inflation, and through eventual lowering of 
taxes, to preserve for the people of the United States these 
security gains. I do not believe that these gains should be 
secretly whittled away by creeping inflation. 

Five years ago, frugality was a virtue, earnestly sought. To- 
day, apparently, thrift and a sound domestic economy consti- 
tute the principal sacrifice which we must make for peace. I 
ask my colleagues: Was peace any less desirable in 1952 than 
it is in 1957? It was not. Indeed, we were, as a nation, more 
keenly searching after it then in the wake of the Korean holo- 
caust. Why, then, this drastic change in philosophy? Who has 
changed the administration’s mind? 

Campaigning for the United States Senate in Arizona in 
1952, I stated: 

The New Deal politicians tell us that increased taxes are a 
necessary part of the national-defense program. 

Speaking to the 13th Washington Conference of the Ad- 
vertising Council earlier this month, President Eisenhower, a 
Republican, said: 

Much as we hate taxes, it (world peace) is an objective 
that overrides our aversion to high taxes. 

Who, indeed, and what has changed the administration's 
mind? 

I suggest that we have been so thoroughly saturated with 
the New Deal doctrine of big, squanderbust government, that, 
as a party, we Republicans have on more than one occasion 
shown tendencies to bow to the siren song of socialism and, 
instead of hurling a challenge against the ravages of the 
pseudo-liberals among us, have accepted their doctrines fock, 
stock, and barrel, saying only “we can do it better.” 

Such an attitude, Mr. President, denies the fundamental 
thesis of our whole scheme of government. It abandons the 
proven worth of two-party government, wherein the system 
of checks and balances is further applied to protect the citizens 
of this country against exaggerated philosophies and actions. 

Surely, because there is something better than giveaway 
government, the Republican Party can flex its muscles with- 
out fear or favor in seeking to restore this Nation to the path 
of its true greatness, the path of private initiative and enter- 
prise, of States rights, and of limited Federal jurisdiction. 

To hear a President tell us, as Mr. Eisenhower told the 
Washington Conference of the Advertising Council recently, 
that we must educate Americans to the need for Federal aid 
to domestic school, welfare, and health programs astounds me. 
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Mr. President, what we need, at the moment, is a continua- 
tion of the leadership developed during the last 4 years that 
has been willing to rely upon the inherent spirit of indepen- 
dence which lives within all Americans. 

When are we Republicans, and some Democrats, going to 
start remembering the lessons of history, including the ad- 
monitions of Karl Marx and other Communist leaders that the 
United States could be conquered without firing a shot, simply 
by undermining and destroying our basic economic institu- 
tions? That is what this budget does, Mr. President. It sub- 
verts the American economy because it is based on high taxes, 
the largest deficit in history, and the consequent dissipation of 
the freedom and initiative and genius of our productive peo- 
ple, upon whom the whole structure of our economic system 
depends for survival. 

This is not a new situation. Every great nation in the 
world which has fallen has been guilty of the same disposition 
to economic inebriation and bloated government. I have a 
magnificently prepared document, of unknown authorship, 
which clearly and concisely sets forth the chronological pat- 
tern of these events which have so corrupted the history of 
man; and I shall ask that this be inserted in the body of the 
RECORD at the conclusion of my remarks in order that my 
colleagues and others interested may see that there is abundant 
precedent for the arguments which I am propounding here 
today. As I said, I do not know the author of this statement. | 
wish I did. If he reads it and recognizes it, I hope he will 
come forward and make himself known, for I would like to 
shake the hand of at least one individual who has had that 
rare combination of both foresight and hindsight to consider 
objectively the recurring nature of governments which, 
through the devious process of taxation and spending, and 
in the name of welfare, become the masters, rather than the 
servants, of the governed. 

This article, which is entitled “How Freedom Vanished in 
the Ancient World by Popular Vote,” carries a statement de- 
livered to the Congress by President Martin Van Buren on 
September 7, 1837, which clearly merits recitation again today. 

It is not the Government's legitimate object to make men 
rich or to repair, by direct grants of money or legislation, 
losses not incurred in the public service. This would be sub- 
stantially the use of the property of some for the benefit of 
others. 

In presenting that theory of Martin Van Buren’s I do not 
so much intend to express concurrence in the actual substance 
of his philosophy as I do to point up how far we have traveled 
in a relatively brief 120 years. It is astounding, Mr. President, 
and it is tragic. 

When are we Republicans, and some Democrats, going to 
learn that we cannot longer win elections in this country by 
playing the role of a political Santa Claus? 

Neither can we, at any time, properly serve the function of 
Government in such a disguise. The attempt to be all things 
to all men is a frail admission that, each in our own philoso- 
phies of government, has not sufficient substance or compe- 
tence to serve the Nation well, and in accordance with con- 
stitutional standards. I reject this approach to the responsibili- 
ties of political office. A man may be so much of everything 
that he is nothing of anything, and that is what can be said of 
the Members of this Congress if they ignore their basic respon- 
sibility to the people in the field of fiscal soundness in this year 
of 1957. 

Mr. President, “every item in the Federal budget can and 
must be reduced. And this reduction will not take place unti! 
you and I and every citizen raises his voice against the Federal! 
waste. To go through the budget item by item and eliminate 
the waste and nonessentials requires the insistent demands of 
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the voter and the willing cooperation of Congress. But it can 
be done and it must be done.” 

These words were first spoken by me in the fall of 1952. 
They are as true now as they were then. My mind has not 
been changed, and I suggest that when we find out who and 
what changed the administration’s mind we shall have the 
answer to this too-high budget and a further incentive to re- 
duce it in every respect. 

Some have requested that the meat-ax be applied to this 
budget and, with their intentions, I fully agree. However, I 
think if we apply the surgeon's scalpel, cutting intelligently 
and watching for items that have long-range effects in spend- 
ing, we can do a better job for the American people. 

It may even be, in some areas, that we shall find that money 
spent is money saved, as in the area suggested by the 
Cordiner report, which would require more money being spent 
now, but would result in a saving far in excess of the original 
sum. 

If we do not do this, if we do not pitch our efforts toward 
a sound and stable economy, with adequate return to our 
people of the fruits of their labors, I am convinced that every 
Member of the Congress will, and of right ought to be, sub- 
jected to the most devastating retaliation on the part of the 
American people in all our history. 

The citizens of this country are tired of the New Deal, 
now more so than in 1952, when they made the first effort to 
throw it over. They are fast learning that the way to real 
security is through limited Government and the highest form 
of fiscal responsibility. They are expressing an increasing 
willingness to abandon the luxury of paternalism in favor of 
the sanctuary of freedom. 

Indeed, if the Congress, in its wisdom, will demonstrate the 
courage that is being displayed by the American people on 
this issue, there can be no question as to either the strength 
of our defenses or the permanence of our liberty. 
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In summation, Mr. President, I should like to recall a brief 
statement which I offered earlier this year before this body, 
in discussing this same general subject. 

I have heard discussed on the floor something about the 
rights of American citizens. The question is asked, “What 
rights have we lost?” Let me name one right we have lost. We 
have lost the right to decide for ourselves how to spend about 
30 percent of our income, because that is about what is going 
into taxes today. Thirty percent of the income of the people is 
regulated by the Federal Government. We have lost the right 
to decide for ourselves where we are going to spend it. 

I suggest, therefore, that by reducing this incredibly high 
budget, we can begin the long march to the restoration of that 
right and every other privilege of American citizenship which 
has been submerged beneath these outrageous Federal spend- 
ing programs. 

It is my earnest hope that the President and my colleagues 
in the Congress will give serious and penetrating thought to 
this question. We may not, any of us, be here to witness the 
ultimate consequences of a continuation of this trend, but 
history would not forget that ours was the challenge forfeited. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the article to 
which I referred during the course of my remarks be printed 
in the RECORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Note—There being no objection, the article was ordered to 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


How FREEDOM VANISHED IN THE ANCIENT 
WORLD BY POPULAR VOTE 

(A study of how majority rule can be used to impose ruthless 
dictatorship from the earliest times to the Middle Ages, 
with an observation that the modern-day forms of dictator- 
ship (communism) (socialism) are likewise imposed by 
popular vote ) 
Pages 4702-5, Vol. 103, No. 61, 4/8/57. 


Parliamentary Democracy 


SUCCESS DEPENDS ON CHANGE AND CONTINUITY 
By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, Prime Minister of India 
Delivered in the Lok Sabha (Lower House of Parliament), New Delhi, India, March 28, 1957 


many generous things about the Members of this 

House and, to my great embarrassment, about me. 
You have spoken in generosity but, anyhow, so far as I am 
concerned, I should like to offer you my grateful thanks, and 
I am sure I speak on behalf of the House also, when I offer 
you their thanks for your kind words. 

It is befitting that on this occasion, when this Parliament 
stands at the edge of its own dissolution, there should be some 
valedictory references to our past. Since you have been good 
enough to make a reference to the work of this Parliament, I 
am taking the liberty of saying also a few words on this 
occasion, certainly on my own behalf and possibly reflecting 
the views and ideas of other Members also here. 

We have gone through, during these five years, a tremen- 
dous amount of work and, as you have said, speeches have 
covered, I do not know how many millions of pages; ques- 
tions have also been asked and, altogether, a vast quantity of 
paper has been consumed. 

Yet, the historian of the future will probably not pay too 
much attention to the number of speeches or the hours which 
the speeches have taken or to the number of questions, but 


M R. SPEAKER, Sir, you have been pleased to say 





rather to the deeper things that go towards the making of a 
nation. 

Here, we have sat in this Parliament, the sovereign authority 
of India, responsible for the governance of India. Surely, there 
can be no higher responsibility or greater privilege than to be 
a Member of this sovereign body, which is responsible for the 
fate of the vast number of human beings who live in this 


country. All of us, if not always, at any rate from time to time, 
must have felt this high sense of responsibility and destiny to 
which we had been called. Whether we were worthy of it or 
not is another matter. We have functioned, therefore, during 


these five years not only on the edge of history but sometimes 
plunging into the processes of making history. 

We have lived here, as indeed people have lived all over 
the world, at a moment of great change, transition, and 
sometimes of fast upsets and revolutionary processes. We 
have not only been part of that world drama but we have had 
our own drama also. And it would be interesting for someone 
to take a rather distant view of this drama of these five years 
and more so as not to be lost in the innumerable details which 
confuse, but rather to see this broad current of history in 
motion in this country, how far has it moved, what changes 
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has it wrought, how far has it laid stable the foundations of 
this republic of India which we created, which the people of 
India created, a few years back. That is the important ques- 
tion; not so much how many speeches we have delivered or 
how many questions we have asked, important, no doubt, 
though those speeches and questions are, as bringing out the 
method of our working the parliamentary process to which we 
are addicted. 

We chose this system of parliamentary democracy deliber- 
ately; we chose it not only because, to some extent, we 
had always thought on those lines previously, but because we 
thought it was in keeping with our own old traditions also; 
naturally, the old traditions, not as they were, but adjusted to 
the new conditions and new surroundings. We chose it also— 
let us give credit where credit is due—because we approved 
of its functioning in other countries, more especially the 
United Kingdom. 

So, this Parliament, the Lok Sabha, became to some extent— 
not entirely, but to a large extent—rather like the British Par- 
liament or the British House of Commons whether it is in 
regard to our questions or our rules of procedure or methods 
of work. 

PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 

Now, parliamentary democracy demands many things. It 
demands, of course, ability. Ir demands a certain devotion to 
work as every work does. But it demands also a large measure 
of co-operation, of self-discipline, of restraint. It is obvious 
that a House like this cannot perform any functions without 
the spirit of co-operation, without a large measure of restraint 
and self-discipline in each Member and in each group. Par- 
liamentary democracy is not something which can be trans- 
planted in a country by some wand or by some quick pro- 
cess. We talk about it but we know very well that there are 
not many countries in the world where it functions success- 
fully. I think it may be said without any partiality that it has 
functioned with a very large measure of success in this coun- 
try. Why? Not so much because we, the Members of this 
House, are exemplars of wisdom, but, I do think, because of 
the background in our country, and because our people have 
the spirit of democracy in them. 

We have to remember then what parliamentary democracy 
means. In this world of change and tremendous ferment, 
more so than in ordinary times, change is essential; change and 
adaptation to new order. Even when the old order was good, 
it has to yield place to a new one, lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world. It has to change. So, change there must 
be, change there has to be, in a country like India which was 
more or less changeless for a long time, changeless not only 
because of the country being a subject country under the 
imperialist powers;—I do not mean to say that there was no 
change then, but basically the dynamic aspect of the country 
was limited, restricted, cabined and confined by foreign 
domination—changeless also because we had fallen into the 
ruts of our own making, in mind, in the social framework 
and the rest. So we had to take our souls out both from the 
ruts and from the disabilities and restrictions caused by 
alien rule. We had to make rapid changes in order to catch 
up. So, change was necessary even for survival and, of course, 
for progress. 

CHANGE AND CONTINUITY 

But, while change is necessary, there is another thing that 
is also necessary; that is, a measure of continuity. There is al- 
ways a balancing of change and continuity. Not one day is 
like another. We grow older each day. Yet, there is continuity 
in us, unrestrained continuity in the life of a nation. It is in 
the measure that these processes of change and continuity are 
balancing, that a country grows on solid foundations. If there 
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is no change and only continuity, there is stagnation and decay. 
If there is change only and no continuity, that means uproot- 
ing, and no country and no people can survive for long, if they 
are uprooted from the soil which has nurtured them and given 
them birth. 

Now, this system of parliamentary democracy, therefore, 
embodies, I think, these principles of change and continuity, 
both. And it is up to those who function in this system, Parlia- 
ment, Members of the House and the numerous others who are 
part of this system, to increase the pace of change, to make 
it as fast as they like, subject to the principle of continuity, 
because, the moment that continuity is broken we become 
rootless and the system of parliamentary democracy breaks 
down. Parliamentary democracy is a delicate plant and it is a 
measure of our own success that this plant has become sturdier 
during these last few years. We have faced grave problems, 
difficult problems, and solved many of them; but, many re- 
main to be solved. Indeed, there is going to be no end of the 
problems that will come to us, because problems are inevitable 
when you grow. It is only those who are stagnant that have 
few problems, and if there are no problems, that is a sign of 
death. Only the dead have no problems; the living have prob- 
lems and they grow with problems, fighting with problems 
and overcoming them. It is a sign of the growth of this na- 
tion that not only do we solve problems, but we create new 
problems to solve. 

So, these five years have passed and we are at the end of this 
chapter of our history; and, the very end suddenly merges 
into a beginning and we begin afresh, because ends and be- 
ginnings are only of our own conception. There is only con- 
tinuous life of a nation. We may pass out of this House or pass 
out of our lives, but the nation goes on. Therefore, here when 
we stand at this end, which is also a beginning, we indulge 
in retrospect and we indulge in prospect. Again, standing on 
this edge of the present, we look back on the past, but we look 
forward even more to the future. We may think of many 
things that we have to do to carry on the great work that we 
have undertaken and undertake new labours; but, above all, 
we have to remember how stable, how deep, are the founda- 
tions of this democracy that we have sought to serve and to 
build up in this country, because ultimately it is on the 
strength and depths of those roots that we will prosper, not 
by the number of laws we pass, not by our external activities, 
but on the strength of character and grit and the capacity of 
service that we develop in this country. 

Parliamentary democracy involves naturally peaceful me- 
thods of action, peaceful acceptance of decisions taken and 
attempts to change them through peaceful ways again, it is 
no parliamentary democracy otherwise. It is essential that we, 
who talk and who believe in the quest of peace so much, 
should remember that the quest of peace and the quest of 
democracy can be made only through methods of peace and 
not through any other. We have a great united country, a 
country which is dear to us, and of which we are proud. But 
being proud of it does not mean that we should close our 
eyes to the grave problems we often have to face in the coun- 
try and the disruptive tendencies that raise their heads and 
challenge the democratic process which this Parliament repre- 
sents. It is in the measure that we put an end even in our 
thinking to these disruptive tendencies which divide us and 
which tend to break up the unity of India that we will have 
strengthened our country and laid sound foundations for the 
future. So, Sir, I would like to thank you, again. 

May I, as Leader of the House, express my respectful thanks 
to all the Members of this House for the great courtesy and 
consideration which they have shown me during these pas‘ 
five years? 
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How is the Welfare State Working Out 
in England, France and Russia? 


COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES, WHERE THE CUSTOMER IS BOSS 


By WHITING WILLIAMS, Cleveland, Ohio, Industrial and Political Investigator and Consultant; Author: “"WHAT’S ON 

THE WORKER’S MIND?”; "FULL UP AND FED UP: The Worker's Mind in Crowded Britain”; “HORNY HANDS 

AND HAMPERED ELBOWS: The Worker's Mind in Western Europe”; “MAINSPRINGS OF MEN: A Theory of Human 

Motivation”. Mr. Williams recently has returned from his sixteenth trip to Europe and his third tour of Russia. During the 
latter he conducted a party of nine in an extensive survey of conditions in Russia, Poland and Austria. 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 11, 1957 


such a group of leaders as I see here today. And I need 
hardly assure you that I also feel very greatly honored 
to be asked back, after my appearance here in 1939. 

At that time I probably made mention of the interesting 
days I spent during the Depression bumming around your 
fair city, in order to find out what was on the jobless worker's 
mind. I recall one evening listening to a Communist orator, 
who spoke from the porch of your City Hall. Later on I tried 
to sleep on that same porch, but even though I put down a 
mattress made of a newspaper, it proved very, very hard. I 
hope in the new City Hall you use softer stones for the bene- 
fit of those who need a night's sleep. 

Still later that evening—as a matter of fact about three 
o'clock in the morning—I found myself in a group from your 
Skid Row, all of us trying to keep warm up in Grand Circus 
Park by burning newspapers while discussing the pros and 
cons of exactly the same problem as is the subject of the dis- 
cussion today. 

On that same visit, by the way, I attended what I thought 
had been announced as a Communist meeting in Lincoln Park. 
When I got there I was dismayed to find a large crowd of very 
respectable looking, well dressed people. I became alarmed. 
I thought to myself, “If this kind of people in this number 
are coming to Communist meetings, the revolution is closer 
than I have supposed!” Finally, as the crowd kept getting 
better looking and bigger, I asked a fellow sitting next to 
me, “Do Communists come to meetings like this in Detroit 
very often?” 

He said, “What do you mean Communists?” 

I said, “This is a Communist meeting, isn’t it?” 

He said, “Hell no! This is a Republican Ward Rally!” 

Since then, unfortunately, we have had one good hot war, 
and now we find ourselves in a cold, but extremely serious, 
war. As I see it, that cold war is different from other wars in 
this: Instead of being waged between nations, it is waged 
between three different, conflicting isms—Communism, 
Socialism, Americanism. These are based on different theories 
of human nature, human values, human goals, human incen- 
tives; what it is that we humans stand most willing to work 
for, live for, and, if necessary, die for. 

The conflict between them has been made enormously more 
important than ever before by this most significant develop- 
ment of our times; namely, the fact that atomic science and 
atomic technology have made the invention and production of 
explosives, missiles and war materials of every sort so crucial 
that today every nation depends, not only for its prosperity 
and progress, but for its very survival less upon its will to 
fight than upon its will to work. 

My subject today can accordingly be very well transposed 


I CERTAINLY AM very glad to have a chance to talk to 





to this: Which theory of human nature, of human needs and 
incentives, builds the most reliable, the most effective, wall to 
work?— Revolutionary, bloody socialism, called Communism, 
or such evolutionary Socialism as they have in France, Ger- 
many and Great Britain, or, third, our own “Customerism”? 

In 1928, I made my first visit to Russia in order to check up 
on the claim that was then being put forward by many thought- 
ful people in this country, the claim that over in Russia they 
had proved—or were trying to prove—that when the govern- 
ment takes over all the tools of production, it thereby makes 
every man a part-owner in those tools, and, as a result, gets 
him as a part-owner to go the limit because he feels that he 
is self-employed, working for himself. But it took only five 
minutes at Leningrad to convince me that something was 
wrong. When I went to the washroom, it was perfectly evi- 
dent, with only one glance, that in the eleven years that had 
passed since the revolution in 1917, that washroom had 
not been the beneficiary of one single honest-to-God swipe of 
a broom! In an instant I became convinced that this scheme 
simply does not work! 

The following weeks were spent mostly at a coal center in 
the Donets Basin. All the workers I talked with, with the 
help of speaking German, assured me that the only incentive 
being used was the Police State’s fear and compulsion, and 
that they all therefore worked just hard enough to get by— 
hard enough to stay alive and out of jail and Siberia. 

In 1933, on my second trip, I found even greater depen- 
dence upon that same fear and compulsion. As a result, the 
worker was less well off than he had been five years before 
at the beginning of the first Five-Year Plan. Also, that the 
farmers, thus forced by fear, had died of starvation to the 
tune of between five and ten million persons! As a matter of 
fact I came home almost a nervous wreck simply because you 
can’t walk for weeks over the bodies of people who are starv- 
ing to death without having some emotion. 

This past summer my party enjoyed amazing contact with 
the people of Russia, because in the less visited cities outside 
Leningrad and Moscow, we were always met by a huge crowd, 
mostly of young pecple, waiting for us to come out onto the 
street after supper and quick to divide into groups of 25 or 
30 for the purpose of interviewing each of our nine members. 
They always put us through a regular catechism: 

“Are you a worker or an intellectual ” 

“What size pay do you get? Do you have vacations, pen- 

sions, and so on?” 

“How do you like us Russians?” 

“What did you pay for this suit?” 

When a member of the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan up at Marquette was thus questioned, he thought a mo- 
ment and replied, “My suit cost me two and one-half days’ 
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work. How much did yours cost?” 

The Russian figured a moment before replying: “My suit 
cost me two and one-half months’ work.” 

They were also surprisingly willing to tell us how they felt. 
As a result, the average wage earner stated that “we are now 
better off than a year ago, much better than two years ago, 
and vastly better than ten years ago. We all, therefore, live 
in hope that this improvement is going to continue.” 

When we mentioned the speed with which the Kremlin 
leaders change their policy, we got the impression that some 
of them had heard the story of the man who, four years before, 
had been put in jail because he had boldly shouted, “Down 
with Stalin!” Just recently, however, the story goes that he 
was released, following the downgrading of Stalin. He hadn't 
heard about this. So, in order to show that he had learned his 
lesson, the moment he got outside the jail he shouted, “Long 
live Stalin”! Whereupon, fifteen minutes later, he was back 
in his same old cell! 

But the educated people, the intellectuals, the teachers, 
writers, actors, engineers, and even plant managers, when 
pressed in private interview, reported that, despite the fact 
that they enjoyed better “differentials” than we have in this 
country, they nevertheless felt unhappy to be crowded into one 
single room with strangers, and, particularly, to have no chance 
to grow in their profession because forbidden to leave the 
country. 

So we brought back the extremely important conviction 
that the intellectuals, the educated people, were beginning to 
doubt whether the Communist theory of human nature 
could be made to work! 

In fact, all we heard confirmed the statement given us by an 
expert on Russia whose name should not be given. When 
Khrushchev and Bulganin and their gang came to power, he 
said, they discovered that the whole country, farm and factory 
alike, was suffering from virtual paralysis. The terror of 
Stalin's days had produced the general motto: “If you value 
your neck, don’t, for heaven's sake, stick it out!” 

Secondly, they observed that atomic warfare, win or lose, 
could not fail to destroy their industrial plant. This, for forty 
years, has been the complete basis of their hope for world 
domination. Accordingly, Khrushchev and Bulganin had no 
choice but to save themselves by renouncing Stalin, proposing 
“peaceful coexistence”, and announcing that they would de- 
stroy America by beating us at our own game of business! 

Since my return, everything has indicated that the revolt 
of the intellectuals started the whole trouble which has now 
developed. The revolt of the intellectuals encouraged the 
students to express themselves more boldly than ever before, 
and this, in turn, encouraged the wage earners to revolt in 
Hungary and Poland. Every day, exactly that same succession 

—from the intellectuals down to the bottom—has become 
more evident in Moscow. ‘ 

Plainly enough, a despotism soon learns that it plays with 
a very dangerous buzz saw, the minute it begins to play with 
education! 

Altogether, nothing is plainer today than that the Welfare 
State created by bloody, revolutionary Socialism, simply does 
not create the absolutely indispensable will to work. 

[ am not quite bold enough to say that the whole Red em- 
pire is crumbling. But I do say that it has suffered the worst 
blow in all its 40 years. As a result, the Russian leaders find 
themselves today in a colossal dilemma: 

If they decide to return to Stalinism and terror, I doubt 
whether any one of them has the guts to do the job. I doubt 
very much if anybody, except by being another Stalin, can 
hold together 200 million people that constitute the Com- 
munist empire. | most certainly doubt the ability of Khrush- 
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chev. I believe many Russians have similar doubts. Indeed, a 
story is said to go around in Russia about the man who was 
arrested because he said in public that he didn’t believe 
Khrushchev had the necessary brains. At his trial he was given 
ten years for expressing disloyalty, but twenty years for divulg- 
ing a state secret! 

If, on the contrary, they decide to go forward with their 
“peaceful coexistence” and try to lick us at our own game, | 
predict that they will completely fail wnless they follow their 
denunciation of Stalin with the denunciation also of Lenin 
and Leninism. You know, Lenin preached that if you want to 
cause a revolution, it is perfectly proper, moral and virtuous 
for you to use all sorts of dishonesty, double dealing and mur- 
der. All these, he said, are perfectly good because they are 
indispensable tools for successful revolution. But such a 
philosophy, we all know as American businessmen, is a lousy 
way to win friends and influence customers! 

Our guide in Tiflis asked, “Why do you Americans oppose 
our promises to live peacefully with the world?” 

I said, “We have 300 reasons.” 

“Three hundred reasons! What do you mean?” 

“Three hundred instances in which you have broken your 
solemn, treaty-given word!” 

I predict, accordingly, a third way out of the dilemma. | 
believe that hard, cold expediency, the necessity of surviving 
and doing business in today’s world, will force a gradual, 
quiet, face-saving retreat from the principles not only of 
Marxism but also of Leninism, beginning in the satellites. 

All of this means, of course, that we must by no means 
whatsoever lessen our defenses. 

As to Great Britain, many revisits since I worked in the 
mines of Wales’ Rhondda Valley have convinced me that the 
best statement of Socialism’s failure was made to me by a 
member of the Labor Party's brain trust. 

“We theorists have always figured that, were the govern- 
ment the owner of all production, then every worker, as part- 
owner, would give his complete best to his daily job. With the 
profits therefrom resulting, we could easily carry the expense 
of the state services which constitute the heart of Socialism. 
We have been greatly disappointed. Instead of the expected 
profits, our railroads, mines and other nationalized industries 
have run up deficits running into many, many millions of 
pounds! The hard fact is, Mr. Williams, the working man has 
let us down!” 

Well, that’s bunk—the working man /asn’t let them down! 
It is their sheory, their ism, and its system that has let them 
down. When I've gone among the British workers their chief 
complaint has been the over-centralization of authority. They 
said, “We used to get our complaints and gripes fixed up by 
the manager. Now, however, if we go and tell him our troubles 
he says, ‘I'll send it up to the Coal Board’s District Officer. He 
will, doubtless, when he is good and ready, send it on to Lon- 
don. When London is ready, it will send the answer back to 
the District Office, which will send it back to me. So, if you'll 
come around in six or eight weeks, I'll be glad to give you 
the answer!’” Socialist over-centralization had evidently taken 
away all of the job’s pleasure. 

In the state hospitals and other nationalized agencies 
executives told me that they did not dare fire a man, and if 
they reprimanded an employee without giving a careful list 
of causes, they were likely to suffer Parliamentary investiga- 
tion. 

Everywhere, of course, was the complaint that taxes were 
too high. So high and so “progressive” that some unions pro- 
hibit their members from working overtime on any account 
at all. 

Of course the result of all this has been slow inflation. As 4 
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result, many of the older people around the docks complained 
to me: “I paid, for many, many years, me good shillings for 
the earning of me pension. But now that I get it, it ‘ardly 
keeps me in tobacco money!” The welfare state had handed 
out favors with one hand and with the other taken them back 
by inflation. 

All this means, as The London Economist has long said, 
“Under the Welfare State everybody is deprived of the 
farmer's cudgel and also the farmer’s carrot. It can give no re- 
ward and threaten no punishment. Nobody stands to gain by 
effort and nobody stands to lose by lack of it.” 

I heard the same complaints when I talked with my fellow 
workers in the mines and steel plants of North France— 
everywhere everybody sore at centralization, taxes and infla- 
tion. These three combine to make it not very important 
that 25 per cent of the workers of France have been con- 
sidered—up until recently—Red. 

Many a worker assured me: “We vote Communist, because 
only the Communist Party has a program devoted to improv- 
ing our conditions. But to imagine that we would fight against 
France on behalf of Russia—that is pure nonsense.” 

So a French miner's wife put it: 

“Our Communists are strong because they put forward the 
same program of social welfare that, 30 years ago, got the 
Socialists into power. The trouble is that the Socialists found 
themselves so comfortable in their government jobs that they 
stopped the active promotion of their program—thus creating 
a vacuum for the Communists. So, the worst result of all is 
that few of us respect our Government.” 

All of this means that, just as Communism in Russia is now 
threatened with disintegration because it uses only the in- 
centive of fear, so, in Britain and France, the Welfare State 
suffers from pernicious anemia and deadly stagnation for the 
simple reason that it uses the incentives of neither fear nor 
hope! Both these isms force everybody to tighten his belt, but 
persuade nobody to roll up his sleeves! 

In short, their theory is criminal, superficial and wickedly 
false. Certainly its idea as to why men work runs counter to 
all I've learned about human nature. 

During the last 40 years, I have spent many hours sitting 
among some of your garbage cans, garbed as a bum and talk- 
ing as one bum to another for the sole purpose of learning 
his hopes and his fears—what makes him tick. For exactly 
the same reason I have spent many hours listening to my 
fellow workers in the mines and steel plants of America, 
France, Germany and Great Britain. For exactly the same 
purpose also I have spent many hours in the panelled offices 
of the Big Shots, the Big Wheels of industry, here in Detroit, 
in Cleveland, Chicago, New York, Paris, London and Berlin. 
I give you my word that, whether they were bums or board 
chairmen, they all were just about equally less sure of their 
right to believe in themselves as a worthwhile somebody 
than they would like to be. All of them just about egwally 
anxious to get any comeback that would help them to be- 
lieve in themselves and their importance, as members of the 
whole scheme of things. All of them just about equally quick 
to resent a slur or an insult. All of them just about equally 
anxious to enjoy the recognition and respect of respected 
people. 

But here is the point. All of them, from top to bottom and 
in between, were just about equally quick to give me, the 
Stranger, as proof of their right, thank God, to believe that 
they were somebody, exactly the same certificate: 

“This is my job; this is the way I earn my living; this is 
the way I make myself worth while; this is what proves I am 
important, I count, I belong!” 

I could quote those testimonies for the next few hours 
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without repeating myself! I recall how I got into trouble one 
night because I forgot to pay a certain man the attention 
befitting his calling, his job as Secretary of the International 
Hoboes Union! He was insulted because I assumed that a 
hobo and a tramp were the same thing! Finally, he broke down 
and said, “My God, man, you don’t suppose I'd be a tramp, do 
you? We ‘boes are migratory workers—itinerant laborers. If 
we don’t get to the right part of the country at the right time 
of the year, crops go to waste, millions 0’ dollars are lost, and 
the whole damned country goes to hell! So we have to take 
the train! But a tramp walks from job to job because he 
doesn’t give a damn whether he ever gets there or not, and 
nobody else does!” 

Then he went on to say, “Don’t ever hurt the feelings of a 
tramp by taking him for a bum, because a tramp is miles 
above a bum. A bum is a guy that neither rides, nor walks, 
nor works—a no-good complete!” 

But you need to be careful that you don’t hurt the feelings 
of a bum by failing to realize that he thinks he is a better 
man—as a result of his calling—than, we'll say, a “jungle 
buzzard”. A jungle buzzard expects to eat out of the Mulligan 
stew made up of all the sandwiches gathered from the back 
doors of the neighborhood, without contributing any sand- 
wich or anything else thereto. A lowdown parasite! Nobody 
has any use for him. But you'd hurt his feelings if you for- 
got that he believes his calling entitles him to more respect 
than, for instance, a “mission stiff”. I've talked to mission stiffs 
here in Detroit. They eat off clean tablecloths and sleep in 
clean beds for three weeks at a time, in exchange for fooling 
the keepers of the mission into thinking they have saved 
another soul for Christ and Christianity! Even a jungle buz- 
zard wouldn't play so lowdown a trick! 

But you would hurt Mr. Mission Stiff's feelings if you 
didn’t realize that he believes his calling entitles him to more 
respect than, say, a “lush diver”—the guy who makes his living 
robbing drunks. But one reason why I am an optimist on 
human nature is that I find that all these look down upon the 
lowest of them all—the “scissor-bill”. He’s the guy who cuts 
in any direction according to the condition of his belly—a 
pure materialist. 

I remember a radical I met up by your City Hall when I 
was bumming. He explained, “That guy there is always askin’ 
me to meet him at nine o'clock and start the revolution. But 
I wouldn’t do that with him. He's nothin’ but a lowdown 
scissor-bill. If he promises this afternoon on all the Bibles of 
the world that he'll meet me at nine o'clock to start the revolu- 
tion, and then some bozo comes along and puts a coupla 
‘squares’ under his belt, he'll say, ‘Aw, to hell with the revolu- 
tion! Let’s wait awhile!’ You can’t trust him!” 

All these are saying, “My job—exactly the same as yours— 
puts money in my pocket. My job, exactly like yours, puts 
bread in my stomach. But my job—also like yours—puts self 
respect, self belief, self justification at the bottom of my 
heart!” 

All these confirm the observation that I am now trying to 
put down in a book. This is, first, that you and I, all of us, 
whether we're drunk or sober, young or old, male or female, 
sane or insane, even awake or asleep, are all, every blessed one 
of us, trying everlastingly to stage our flight from the futility 
of having to confess ourselves a zero, a dreadful human cipher, 
of individual wmimportance and personal imsignificance. Not 
one of us but hopes and fights all the time, all our life, to be- 
lieve in himself. 

Second, there has never yet been invented anything that can 
compare with our daily job for saying to us, “Yes, you are 
worth while. You have a right to look everybody right in 
the eye!” 
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This is true everywhere. But nowhere on earth is it $0 true 
as st is right bere in America! The biggest, single reason why 
we have become the richest, most powerful, country on earth 
is chat our Americanism, our theory of human nature and in- 
centives, prompts us to compete with each other for the op- 
portunity, to earn not simply money but also self respect and 
honor, by improving our usefulness to King Customer. 

There is nothing like it elsewhere in the world. We owe our 
global preeminence not to our natural resources but, instead, to 
the fact that here in America when we say, “Who is Bill 
Smith?”"—we don't mean, thank God, what it means in 
Europe: “Who was his father? What is his class, the class into 
which he was born and where he will live and die?” On the 
contrary, it means only one thing: “What is his job? What 
does he do? How useful is he? How much does he count in 
making the whole thing move?” 

We outproduce the rest of the world because our world- 
unique system of fluid, mobile, open-end, always changing 
classes makes every job not simply a platform against our 
fears, but, most important, a ladder for our hope! Our secret, 
most powerful, weapon, therefore, for explaining more than 
any other single thing the whole American situation, in- 
deed the whole world situation, is the fact not that we have 
a higher IQ than other nations, but, instead, an infinitely 
higher EQ—Expectation Quotient. We expect that, by im- 
proving our skill and usefulness, we can climb the ladder of 
the job to greater and greater self-respect with higher and 
higher public recognition, esteem and honor. This more than 
any other single thing explains our miracle of production. 

This being so, the most amazing development in modern 
times is that, despite the cruel disappointment and tragic 
failure of the Welfare State in Russia, Great Britain and 
France, we are today in less danger of attack by the Russians 
than we are by our own current efforts to copy the Socialism 
of Great Britain and France and move in the direction of the 
Welfare State. 

The greatest threat on the American scene today is the way 
we are all trying to get more and more subsidies from the 
government in exchange for the increased power we give to 
it. Every day we are urged to pay less honor to the 
producers—such gentlemen as yourselves—of useful goods 
and services and more honor to political officials who try to 
win votes, prestige and power, not by producing but by dis- 
tributing physical comfort—and distributing this, further- 
more, not according to usefulness and merit, but, instead, 
according to meed. Every day we are urged to free everybody 
from the possibility of failure by releasing him from all 
challenge, on the perfectly false assumption that he wants to 
be free of challenge. Every day, finally, we are urged to devote 
all our efforts to make the worker's job-platform more secure, 
and to forget completely his job-ladder of self-improvement 
and hope. ; 

All this, of course, is presented as humanitarian, beneficent 
and kindly. But it all boils down, gentlemen, to nothing what- 
soever but the Welfare State touted by the purely material 
Ism of Karl Marx and Lenin. That Ism asserts that, to create 
the maximum imaginable will to work, all we have to do is 
to renounce our freedom ard give all responsibility and con- 
trol to an all-powerful government which promises to cover 
our backs, fill our bellies and satisfy our purely physical needs. 
That Ism, in other words, is built on the theory that you and I, 
we ordinary human beings outside the government, are noth- 
ing but scissor-bills! 

Today, gentlemen, the world’s Cold War is being fought on 
this most fundamental and crucial of all imaginable issues: 
What is the nature of man? What do you think we human 
beings amount to? 
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One day on the docks of London I heard a man called a 
nasty name. He turned on his tormenters and said, “Yer 
cawn call me dawg awnd son of a dawg if yer likes. But I'l! 
say this to yer, thot if ‘arf of us was dawgs, ‘twould be a better 
world than ‘tis now, ‘cause dawgs is true and men eyent!” 

Well, you can’t blame him much because he, for most of his 
life, thanks to the perennial shortage of jobs in Great Britain, 
had been robbed year after year of the spiritual as well as 
the material satisfactions of worthwhile daily work. But for 
you and me here in America to adopt his idea of human 
nature—that is to commit treason to our fellow man! 

The real truth is, I am perfectly sure from all my investiga- 
tions, that we human beings are mot scissor-bills! We do nor 
follow the line of least resistance. We have no respect for the 
leader who asks so little of us that, when we give it to him, 
we can’t think better of ourselves than before he asked us. 
We hate the guts of the leader who asks much of us, bur, 
when we give it, takes to himself all the credit, all the glory 
and all the self respect, and says, “Here’s your share—in dollars 
and cents!” But we go through hell for the leader who asks of 
us the impossible, provided that, when we give it, he shares 
with us the right to think better of ourselves than we would 
ever have dared te think if he hadn’t given us that op- 
portunity. Beyond ali question, the greatest need of us human 
beings everywhere is the need to feel ourselves needed—there 
on our jobs! 

The moment we Americans abandon our unique mainspring 
wish for worth according, not to our birth, but instead to our 
work, we will be staging not merely an economic, but, in- 
finitely more important, a moral retreat! From that moment, 
so the Welfare States of Great Britain, France and Russia 
reveal, we can expect always higher and higher taxes, always 
higher and higher living costs, always a greater and greater 
measure of the spiritual as well as the physical miseries of 
Inflation. Furthermore, the moment we destroy our world- 
unique system of fluid, open-end, job-based classes by adopt- 
ing Socialism’s one single class, we will destroy our world- 
famous EQ. With this will vanish the amazing will to work 
which has made us great. And, when this is gone, I say it in 
the utmost seriousness, we will betray all the free nations of 
the world who are today so dependent for their own liberties 
and freedom on our particular philosophy of human beings 

I hardly need to remind you that all of this puts upon you 
gentlemen who direct the work of many thousands a tremen- 
dous responsibility. The best way I can help you to carry that 
responsibility is to suggest to you the philosophy of my friend, 
Evan Pugh, my old buddy in the Rhondda mine. He was the 
beneficiary of a boss or “under-manager” who had learned 
about human nature. Before World War I this boss had been 
a very hard man to work for: he was certain that if he gave 
a man an inch, the sonofagun would take a foot or a yard— 
until he became Captain over on the Western Front of a 
company made up of his own fellow miners. When he saw 
how these men were perfectly willing to die in order to make 
sure that they were worth while—how in plain fact they pre- 
ferred to die with honor than to live in disgrace—he cam: 
back and put into practice an entirely different way of 
handling his people. As a result, old Evan told us one night 
what had happened: 

“Yusterdye, down in the pit, the oonder-manager do sye t 
me, “That do be a first clawss job ye’ve done. A first clawss 
job I calls it.’ And I do sye to ’im, ‘Mr. Oonder-Manager, in 
43 year of workin’ in this pit, in 43 year, that do be the first 
time thot any coompany mon do sye to me a kindly word 
about me job.’” 

Then he passed out this philosophy which I pass on to you 
as sovereign, for the saving of our souls in these present times: 
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“Aye now! Thot been it! Thot been it! Every mon do know 
that for a kindly word ‘e’ll work his bloody guts out. But every 
mon do know that no dawg be'ave well for the mon with a 
whip. And every mon 'o feelin’ and sensibility do know that 
for ‘im the whip of the tongue and the lash 'o the lip been 
worse than any whip on any dawg. Every mon moost ‘ave 
a chawnce ‘ere on the job to show ‘imself the mon, now 
moostn't ‘e.” 

That is the sum and total of my philosophy gained through 
all these years. If you are able, as employers in Detroit, to put 
it into operation, you will not only be able to help your men 
to save their souls, but you will also be helping to save the 
soul of your beloved country and thereby the soul of the en- 
tire world! 

(Applause) 

ALLEN B. Crow: Mr. Williams, will you please comment 
on your observations of so-called “socialized medicine” in 
England, France and Russia. We are interested because there 
is a movement under way here in Michigan whereby the 
coverage of health insurance would be increased at the ex- 
pense of the employer, and probably ultimately at the ex- 
pense of the State, so that the costs would have to be paid by 
taxes. We have noticed recently that the doctors in England are 
threatening to strike against their program of socialized medi- 
cine. Will you please comment on that? 

WHITING WILLIAMS: I judge that the doctors, like the 
political leaders, feel it unsafe to propose anything except 
lessening the expense by asking the patient to pay more than 
they did some years back. I believe everybody in England 
would agree that, while the health of the country may be 
somewhat better temporarily, in the long run the caliber of 
ability attracted into the medical profession will be so reduced 
that in the course of time Great Britain will find this a serious 
detriment. Meanwhile, I believe the most valuable thing is 
for us to wait for more experience with the British scheme. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “A PROMINENT 
AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN VISITING RUSSIA RE- 
CENTLY REPORTED THAT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEACHERS RECEIVE 
MUCH HIGHER SALARIES THAN OUR AMERICAN 
TEACHERS. WHAT HAS BEEN YOUR OBSERVATION 
REGARDING THIS? 

WHITING WILLIAMs: I think it is a mistake to say “higher 
salaries than here”, because the ruble’s actual buying power 
is very low. What the man means to say is that the teachers 
enjoy a higher “differential”, above the level of the common 
worker, than they do here. This is true for the reason that in 
all sorts of ways the leaders of Russia have found it necessary. 
Their whole scheme, of course, at first proposed that there 
should be wo differentials. But, as the result of hard experience, 
they have found that, to get the men to train for these fields, 
they had to offer bigger differentials. I think Russia, in that 
connection, is setting an example which we should follow. 
Today the tendency here in America, partly with the help of 
the politicians, and partly with the help of some of the labor 
unions, is to telescope the whole ladder of the job by reducing 
all differentials—a policy for which we will pay heavily in 
times to come. 

ALLEN B. Crow: (Reading Question) “YOU SPEAK OF 
A GRADUAL RETREAT ALREADY FROM MARXISM. 
JUST WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY THAT?” 

WHITING WILLIAMS: I mean with respect to this same 
thing. You know, Marxism, the basis of the whole Communist 
experiment, claimed there will be a great increase of produc- 
tivity if we adopt this rule:—“from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his need.” They started out on that 
proposition. But they soon found that it wouldn’t work— 
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with the result that they had to change it to the capitalist 
idea—"to each according to his merits,’ which of course is 
the system that we are trying to protect right here in America. 
At the same time, however, they comproinised with Marxism 
by greatly increasing the differentials, as I was saying a mo- 
ment ago. But later on they found that they had to discount the 
whole business still further by going over to the use of 
a “labor pass”, so that if any citizen were picked up without a 
pass showing that he had a job, he could be arrested and di- 
rected to any job at all. Thus there have been a number of 
compromises with the original Marxism. 

Otherwise, we should not have Europe nearly as productive 
as it is. But now, as I see it, the biggest challenge to the Rus- 
sian leaders is to make a retreat from Leninism of the same 
sort that they have already made from Marxism. This retreat 
would be a moral retreat, because the immorality of Lenin 
and Leninism is, I believe, the chief obstacle that will prevent 
Russia from ever developing the know-how and ever getting 
the business that would make it a power that could make 
trouble for us. 

ALLEN B. Crow: Here is a question which confronts us all 
as voters. 

(Reading Question) “FOUR YEARS AGO REPUBLI- 
CANS DENOUNCED THE WELFARE STATE. NOW 
MODERN REPUBLICANISM HAS EMBRACED THE 
WELFARE STATE AS MUCH AS THE DEMOCRATS, 
WHO STOLE IT FROM THE SOCIALISTS. HOW CAN A 
CONSERVATIVE DISSENTER FROM THE WELFARE 
STATE MAKE HIS EFFORTS MOST EFFECTIVE?” 

WHITING WILLIAMS: Well, of course, it is exactly this 
question which scares me about our drift, our retreat, toward 
the Welfare State. Even good Republicans are now saying 
that “it will cost me votes if I favor a careful and economic 
government”. So the tendency is more and more to go from 
economics over to political control, larger and larger political 
responsibility and less and less economic responsibility for all 
of our citizens. I think, therefore, my friend and fellow 
citizen, George Humphrey, is quite right in saying that, if 
we are going to complain about high taxation and the big $72 
billion budget, we better begin to understand that the govern- 
ment feels forced—if it is going to get our votes—to do the 
things we ask. The only correction of the situation, therefore, 
will begin at the grass roots when we citizens begin to under- 
stand that the government has not a single cent to give to 
anybody except as it takes it away from somebody else. So, 
while we delight to say that the government should do this 
and ought to take care of us in this, that and the other con- 
nection, we will be ruined unless we realize that we ought not 
to say that unless we are willing to give more and more power, 
a larger and larger share of our earnings, over to the govern- 
ment. In other words, we create our politicians. They take all 
their steers from you and me. 


ALLEN B. Crow: Are you suggesting that we organize to 
eliminate from our system pressure groups such as veterans’ 
organizations, organized labor, organized business and manu- 
facturers’ groups? If so, how? 


WHITING WILLIAMS: “How?”, is of course the sticker! I 
don’t see any possibility. I doubt, by the way, if we could have 
a democracy if we did not have pressure groups. The best ap- 
proach, however, as I see it, is to give our citizens so great an 
education in the economics of government, the economics of 
life generally, that we will understand just what we are doing 
when we give full leeway to this, that and the other pressure 
group. 

ALLEN B. Crow: We have just two more questions. 

(Reading Question) “HAS RUSSIA PROGRESSED AS 
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FAR AS SHE CLAIMS IN HER DEVELOPMENT OF 
ATOMIC WEAPONS?” 

WHITING WILLIAMS: I doubt very much that it has. My 
judgment, of course, isn’t worth anything on that. I think 
they are, however, troubled by this—that more and more it 
becomes evident that atomic developments are extremely 
costly and that therefore you can devote the money required 
for gaining preeminence in that field only if you are willing 
to sacrifice a great deal of government expenditure on other 
things. So I believe that what is slowing Russia down and 
practically destroying its willingness to fight for any other 
reason than from pure desperation, is that you have to be a 
highly productive country—produce an enormous amount of 
wealth before you can afford to become first-rate in the de- 
velopment of atomic material. This, of course, is exactly where 
our will to work gives us our leadership. 

ALLEN B. Crow: The last question is this: 

(Reading Question) “MOST OF ENGLAND'S TROUBLES 
STEM FROM HER LOSS OF COLONIES THAT WERE 
DEMANDING THEIR INDEPENDENCE. SHE LOST THE 
UNITED STATES, SHE LOST INDIA, SHE LOST EGYPT. 
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ALSO THAT IS PRUE IN THE CASE OF THE COLONIES 
OF FRANCE IN THE FAR EAST AND IN AFRICA. RUS- 
SIA, ON THE OTHER HAND, IS BECOMING THE 
GREATEST COLONIZER IN HISTORY WITH HER 
SATELLITES. IN YOUR OPINION, WILL RUSSIA BE 
ABLE TO RETAIN ITS HOLD ON ITS SATELLITES?” 

WHITING WILLIAMs: I don’t believe Russia is going to be 
able to retain its hold on its satellites. They are now talking 
in Moscow about the need of more decentralization. If they 
tackle the job of decentralizing and give more authority for 
making decisions to the Communist leaders in the satellites, 
then, in my opinion, you can expect compromise, because 
those leaders are enormously closer to the thinking and to the 
pressures of the ordinary citizen than are the leaders in the 
Kremlin. That raises, in turn, the question of whether the 
Kremlin can hope to hold together the whole empire if it 
decentralizes. But in any case the chances are that they will 
try to decentralize, simply because they can’t hope to make 
centralization work from Moscow. This is why I predict a 
great retreat—a gradual, face-saving retreat—from the whole 
situation beginning in the satellites. 


The Uncommitted Third 


THE BASIC PROBLEM IS SPIRITUAL 
By CONRAD N. HILTON, President, Hilton Hotels Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Delivered before the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., Albuquerque, N. M., Chapter, March 6, 1957 


than that, it is an honor to be invited to address such a 

distinguished group as yours, representatives of the 
Judaeo-Christian religion which had its beginnings at the 
dawn of history. Let me here and now express my gratitude 
for your confidence in entrusting me with the privilege of 
being your speaker. 

If San Antonio is my birthplace and Socorro the town in 
which I was reared, then Albuquerque is my city—certainly 
it is the only metropolitan area I could claim during all the 
days of my youth. Now to have my city name one of the days 
of national brotherhood week in my honor is a thrilling ex- 
perience. It is somewhat sentimental but I should like very 
much to have two great New Mexicans here with me to share 
this honor today—my mother and father. In fact, it was just 
fifty-eight years ago this September that my father brought 
me to Albuquerque for the first time to enroll me in the Goss 
Military Institute. 

Remember the old story about burning the school dowy to 
get a boy out? Well, I was the boy and the school was in 
Albuquerque. Anyhow the school burned down before I 
finished high school—maybe the rumor was right; they burned 
down the school to get rid of me. 

A few months ago when the invitation to address you first 
came to me, I began to read, to study, to meditate. What 
should one say to a conference of Christians and Jews in the 
spring of nineteen hundred fifty-seven? What is the par- 
ticular significance of the Judaeo-Christian tradition at this 
moment in our world history? A conclusion which came to me 
at once was this: the world does not belong to the Christians 
and Jews in the fashion we once thought. Certainly since the 
sixteenth century the western nations have dominated the 
political and economic life of the world. We have walked 
over it, often in rough-shod arrogance, bad manners and 
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tactlessness. Then that arrogance turned on ourselves and 
became the two fratricidal world wars when the West fough: 
itself. Out of these wars came the demand for one world. That 
is what we asked for—one world—and we are getting it, with 
a vengeance: but a bigger world than we had planned. 

Today that world is divided into three parts: the free 
world, the communist world and the uncommitted world of 
Asia and Africa. In population the Afro-Asian group is the 
largest with more than a billion restless souls reaching for 
self-determination, political and economic freedom. Second in 
numbers is the communist world with about eight hundred 
millions—not truly communist but under communist rule 
Trailing third is ourselves, the free world of three-quarters of 
a billion souls. 

So let us not talk about Jews and Christians this evening. Let 
us for once not talk about Communism. Instead, let us talk 
about this uncommitted third, the billion people who, if 
they do not join us in freedom, will so weight the scales as 
to destroy us. 

First we must realize that up till fairly recent times it was 
the oriental cultures which dominated the world politically, 
economically and even religiously. Buddha and Coniucius were 
much better known than anyone in Christendom. Even unti! 
the middle of the seventeenth century, eighty percerat of the 
world’s population was in Asia and Africa: the Western 
World, as we know it today had only an estimated one hund- 
red thirteen millions. 

That is why I suggest that we do not discuss our topic today 
as politicos or even as political scientists. Rather must we 
discuss it as religious men and women, as true anthropologists 
—in the root meaning of the word “anthropos,” students of 
man. I assure you it will be a more effective, a more thorough 
discussion for that reason. Until the rise of this new national- 
ism, eastern man’s basic allegiance was to his religion rather 
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than to his nation. You who have traveled and have ade- 
quately read know that these peoples think of themselves as 
Moslems or Hindus or Buddhists more than as Egyptians or 
Indians or Indonesians. China, like ancient Rome, is an excep- 
tion, being secular and preoccupied with empire. The basic 
problem then is spiritual, and it is on the spiritual level, first 
of all that the battle must be fought. 

In our own slanted history of mankind we have come to 
judge the greater part of the human race like the Indians, the 
Chinese or the African peoples as passive spectators. As Chris- 
tians and Jews that is the tradition in which we were educated. 
Starting with Abraham eighteen hundred years before Christ 
we hug our little world history to ourselves as if nothing else 
existed. We allow the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Persians 
and Macedonians into the picture because they conquered us. 
To be sure, the Greek and Roman World is part of our family 
history. But where was I to find a broader picture of the 
world? How could I bring into focus these nations, these 
peoples who, singly and by twos and threes, are slowly cross- 
ing the horizon of the Western World and are taking their 
place in the sun? 

Instead of starting at the beginning I started at almost the 
end, and read all I could find about that dramatic conference 
in Bandung in nineteen fifty-five. Here was the first inter- 
national meeting of Afro-Asians in the history of mankind— 
and no westerners invited! I read the speeches and comments 
of sixteen of the leaders of Asian and African peoples who 
were meeting together for the first time in one of their own 
countries to deliberate on matters of common concern. India, 
Japan, Thailand, Lebanon, Ethiopia, Vietnam, the Philippines, 
China, Syria, Indonesia, Ceylon, Egypt, Libya, Iraq, Pakistan, 
Turkey . . . they were all there demanding self-determination 
or basking in their new freedom. In their hands was their pre- 
sent and the promise of their future. But what of their past? 
Where did these peoples come from? What do we know about 
them? 

Ironically enough it is western scholarship and research 
which affords us the real information on the nations of the 
East. Pre-history gives us the story of what might be hundreds 
of thousands of years of pre-civilized human life on earth. 
Then the archaeologists uncover for us the few thousands of 
years of extinct civilizations from about four thousand B.C. 
Finally we must study the orientalists who have been and are 
still examining the living non-western civilizations. Now what 
do we come up with when we study the records of pre-history, 
archaeology and the ancient history of the Afro-Asian 
peoples? The most startling thing to me was uncovering the 
fact that these nations have created brilliant ancient civiliza- 
tions and made tremendous contributions to mankind. For 
instance, when Rome ruled the world—or thought she did— 
China was a world empire, bigger and perhaps more cultured. 
The invention of the wheel, fire, the inclined plane are all pre- 
historical and might very well be of Eastern origin. Can you 
imagine the modern world without wheels! 

Another fact I found in my study is that no matter how 
far back we go into history we find a religious mentality 
everywhere and at all times. It struck me that atheism— 
irreligion—is a modern fact; I could find it nowhere in the 
past except discussed as pathological, as a kind of abnormality. 
And yet Chou En-Lai stood up April nineteeth, nineteen hund- 
red and fifty-five at the Afro-Asian conference in Bandung, 
Indonesia, and said boldly and unequivocally, “we Communists 
are atheists.” 

Chou En-Lai is certainly honest in that statement, but I 
doubt the wisdom of his candor in discussing it with the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. I think that he forgets that behind 
the world of modern, nationalistic thinking, of which he is 
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one of the leaders, there is still the older world of traditional 
religious cultures whose history reaches back beyond written 
records. Chou forgets that their influence still molds the living 
and thinking of his people and his neighbors in India and 
Africa down to the smallest details of behavior. We must 
again make the point that China is somewhat different from 
the rest of the Orient insofar as its unifying principle as a 
world civilization was not so much its religion as the secular 
spirit of the empire. Nevertheless China, even before Rome 
was founded, had a liturgical civilization founded on sacred 
rites. 

Religion among the Eastern peoples is not a private matter 
as it has become among too many of ourselves; for them it is 
a part of their liturgical culture in which every detail of be- 
havior has some religious significance. You can tell a Hindu, 
for instance, by the way he dresses or the way he eats. He is 
governed much more by the rules of the caste than by state 
law. 

In like fashion the Moslems are marked by the religious 
character of their culture. For them the purpose of human life 
is the service of God. The state departments of the West 
should keep this in mind when searching for a solution to the 
Middle East. Foster Dulles, Guy Mollet, Selwyn Lloyd and 
Mrs. Golda Meir should remember that when they are nego- 
tiating with Egypt and the Arab Bloc they are dealing with a 
Theocracy having no place for political democracy 

These are the same people who raged out of Arabia thir- 
teen hundred years ago, took Persia (Iran as we now call it), 
Egypt, Morocco and almost all of Spain. Six hundred years 
later in fourteen hundred and fifty-three, they rose again, 
conquered Constantinople and went all the way to Vienna. 
Will Islam march again? At least two modern historians sug- 
gest that they might. Islam once spread from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Volga to the Niger; we can hardly say 
they are through when we look at the Middle East today and 
watch their advance down the Continent of Africa. 

Another factor which we must never forget in our associa- 
tion with this uncommitted third of the human race is that 
the Moslems, the Chinese and the high-caste Indians have 
always possessed a sense of cultural superiority to the Euro- 
peans and the Americans. It is for this reason that what we 
spoke of before—the arrogance, bad manners and tactlessness 
of our politicians, businessmen and colonists in these coun- 
tries have been so thoroughly resented. Exploitation of this 
resentment is one of the most effective features of Communist 
propaganda. Here we have also the single unifying principle 
uniting the Afro-Asian cultures; anti-colonialism. This anti- 
colonialism is the universal reaction of all Non-Europeans 
against the claim of political, economic and racial superiority 
of Americans and Western Europeans. The real dread among 
these peoples is not Communism but colonialism; that is why 
Communism could win all of Asia and Africa. If that be true, 
then what of the future? From what we have said here this 
evening it seems obvious to me that our basic problems are 
rooted far deeper in religion than we have been led to believe. 
The world seems faced with conflict between a few great 
spiritual or dialectical movements: Moslem versus Jew; secu- 
larism and watered-down Christianity versus Paganism; Com- 
munism versus the world religions; those who believe in God 
versus those who do not. These are the real conflicts. The 
Suez Canal, oil, trade, atomic bomb tests, even the great mar- 
kets of Africa and Asia are on the surface of the fundamental 
problems; they are but skirmishes in the real battle which ex- 
tends into eternity. This we had better realize, as religious men 
and as Americans. We have been too long preoccupied with 
Christians and Jews; we have too long ignored Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Mohammed and the tribal beliefs of the native Africans. 
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The uncommitted third, the billion faceless men are standing 
up and demanding to be counted—and their faces are black 
and yellow and brown. 

The military situation is at stalemate, so we have only the 
choice of living together as one family or destroying each 
other. Here in the last half of the twentieth century the 
world has another chance to start all over and begin to live 
at last as a single family. In that family of nations, the West, 
as Arnold Toynbee tells us, will have its just place, but no 
more than its just place in the world. We had better get used 
to the idea; we had better drop the old arrogance and bad 
manners or we will be given a lesson in manners we shall 
never forget. If these peoples do not accept us; if instead they 
put together a commonwealth of Communist nations, we 
shall be flanked and destroyed. 

There is, however, much to be encouraged about. The East 
and West have never been closer to each other, thanks to this 
modern nationalism sweeping the world. Its success can be 
attributed to the relatively rapid assimilation since nineteen 
hundred fourteen of our culture, of everything from democ- 
racy and radio to an attempt at bathrooms. Nehru, Chou En- 
Lai, Nasser, Ibn Saud and a thousand nameless leaders have 
been those most deeply influenced by Western ideas. It was 
these leaders, trained in Europe and America, or under our di- 
rection elsewhere, who were the first converts to Western social 
and political ideas. Throughout the East and more recently in 
Africa a new educated class has grown up almost entirely 
alienated from what they knew from history and tradition. It 
is this new class which leads the new nationalist movement. 
While they have not succeeded yet in raising the standard of 
living for their people because they have not yet been able to 
modernize their economy, they have made relatively great 
strides in the battle against illiteracy. But it is still very slow: 
I was recently told of a village only twenty-five miles from 
India’s capital whose inhabitants had mever heard of Mr. 
Nehru or Mahatma Gandhi! 

It is the liberal, revolutionary intelligentsia who met at 
Bandung to make their Declaration of Independence. It is 
this intelligentsia—not the Brahmans of India or the Con- 
fucius scholars of China—which we shall meet in increasingly 
greater number in the United Nations and in the capitals of 
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the world for the remainder of the twentieth century. And 
this is the group which communism appeals to. Why? Be- 
cause it offers the underprivileged hope of a heaven on earth 
and at the same time satisfaction of their resentment against 
those nations which have exploited them. Are we to stand 
by and watch these nations drop one by one into the hopper 
of Communism? We certainly are not! As religious men we 
believe that the hand of God is at work in history and that 
this revolution of world culture is the instrument of divine 
purpose. But we must not leave it entirely to God. He has 
given us heads and hearts and we are supposed to use them. 

Earlier I reminded you that ten years ago we asked for one 
world, and warned you that we are going to get it—with a 
vengeance. How do we get the kind of world we want? | 
submit that a beginning could be made by getting to know 
each other better, getting to know what makes a nation go, 
basically and fundamentally, not just politically and eco- 
nomically. I propose that we try to understand and value each 
other’s histories and fonts of history—not just the Judaeo- 
Christian, but world history; to understand and value the 
past of the uncommitted third of the world. Eighteen hun- 
dred years before Christ God intervened in history to make 
a covenant with Abraham, and thus founded what was to 
become the Judaeo-Christian religion. The great question 
confronting us today is whether that religion will be strong 
enough to re-create its unity, and in consequence serve as the 
basis for a single civilization embracing all the spiritual riches 
of the world, all the cultures of the world, all the peoples of 
the world—including the uncommitted third. 

I say to you solemnly, ladies and gentlemen, if we can reach 
out our hands and assist in raising these billion people from 
the shadows of economic and political want; if we can take 
their spiritual riches and blend them with ours; if we can take 
their cultures and ours and fashion them into one great splen- 
did human family; if we can assist these once faceless men to 
lift their fine black, yellow and brown faces and look with 
us into the face of God as brothers of one Father: if we can 
help but a little bit to make this dream come true, men will 
say, with Churchill, “This Was Their Finest Hour.” But from 
Churchill also we might take the warning, it will take “Blood, 
Toil, Tears and Sweat.” This time it must be accomplished 
without blood. 


The Man Who Came To Dinner. 


HOW LONG CAN HE STAY? 
By JOHN J. RYAN, Vice President, Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, New York 


Delivered before the Pittsburgh Personnel Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 14, 1957 


on Broadway in 1939, became one of the big hits of 

the season and was later made into a movie. It was 
“The Man Who Came To Dinner.” It concerned a guest who 
was supposed to stay for only one meal but wound up spend- 
ing several months—-and thoroughly disorganizing the entire 
household’s life in the process. 

Tonight I want to talk about another guest who arrived 
for dinner in your house and mine in that same year of 1939. 
This one, too, stuck around far beyond his time. He has 
managed to change our lives considerably from what they 
were eighteen years ago. In fact, this particular guest is still 
with us. And he’s become such an intimate part of our lives 
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that we sometimes forget he's there and that some day he has 
got to leave for the good of all of us. 

The guest’s name is inflation. Some people claim he’s not 
been such a bad fellow to have around; in fact, that on occasion 
he’s been the life of the party. But it is a very narrow line 
between the life of the party and the fellow who takes one 
drink too many and begins breaking up the furniture. Ic 
seems to me that this particular guest is pretty close to the 
furniture-breaking stage. 

So tonight I would like to discuss the problem of how to 
get rid of our dangerous guest, inflation. And I think it is 
particularly appropriate to talk about it before this audience. 
Because as personnel and industrial relations people you are 
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in a unique position to provide leadership in combating 
runaway inflation. First I think we should examine why we 
as a nation have not yet done anything to achieve this end. 

There are, I think, two reasons for this failure. 

The first is that too many of us have, more or less, come 
to accept our visitor as a member of the family. Because he 
works so insidiously, so gradually, in his increasing demands 
on us we fail to see that he is undermining the very basis of 
our economic lives. 

This slow, almost invisible undermining reminds me of 
the story that Hendrik Willem Van Loon used to use to 
illustrate the meaning of infinity. He said far up in the North 
there is a vast slab of granite one mile high, one mile wide 
and One mile long. Every hundred years a little songbird 
comes to sharpen his beak on the rock. When the bird’s beak 
wears that rock down to the size of a grain of sand—that's 


infinity. 


But you will immediately see that that’s no definition of | 


infinity at all. For some day that bird is going to have the 
rock worn down to a grain of sand; and infinity is a point 
you mever arrive at. 

Too many of us, I think, have come to make the same 
mistake about the effects of inflation. Because it rubs away 
ever so slowly at the structure of our economy—and because 
to the superficial glance we all seem to be better off under 
this inflation than ever before—many of us tend to think 
that nothing serious will ever happen. 

Consequently, there is no strong public pressure for really 
effective measures to put the brakes on inflation’s slow but 
increasingly ominous progress. 

But there is another reason why we have not taken such 
measures. It is that even among the people who are very 
much awake to the danger, there is a tendency to throw the 
responsibility on somebody else. We take the attitude of the 
Texan on the sinking ocean liner. The captain had called all 
the passengers on deck to announce that they had to abandon 
ship but that there wasn’t enough room in the lifeboats for 
everybody. He asked for three volunteers to join him in 
swimming for shore. 

An Englishman stood up, shouted “God Save the King!” 
and jumped overboard. Thereupon a Frenchman walked to 
the rail, hollered “Vive la France!” and threw himself into 
the ocean. There was a long pause while the remaining pas- 
sengers looked at each other to see who would be the third 
volunteer. Finally a big Texan stood up, shouted “Remember 
the Alamo!” and threw a little Mexican overboard. 

When it comes to doing something about inflation, I 
think too many of us keep looking around for a little Mexican. 

But we have now arrived at the point where we can no 
longer afford this attitude. Somebody has to do something 
about it, or we are going to find the whole economy awash 
in a sea of inflation. 

So what I would like to do tonight is to take a look at 
where our economy stands today in regard to inflation; and 
then examine the question of what we here in this room 
can help to do about it. 

In his State of the Union message in January, President 
Eisenhower singled out inflation as the principal threat to 
our economy. He called on “private groups” to avoid “unwise 
struggles for immediate gain” that might in the over-all 
view harm all of us. He indicated—both in this message 
and, more forcefully in a later press conference—that, if 
such restraint isn’t exhibited, the government might have 
to step into the picture to enforce it. 

Now, the President of the United States can’t always speak 
as openly and frankly as you and I. But there can be no doubt 
of what he meant in his allusions to inflation. He meant that 
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industry and labor must take the good of the whole country 
into consideration in their wage negotiations or we are going 
to have more inflation; and that, if between them these two 
major forces in our economy can’t prevent inflation from 
getting out of hand, we are—just as sure as I am standing 
here talking to you—going to have government controls once 
again. 

Of course, I am not alone in my awareness of the critical 
nature of this problem. Last week, Murray Shields, the well- 
known economist, in an address before the American Man- 
agement Association, labeled inflation as our most important 
problem. 

“Indiscriminate use of the word ‘inflation’ to describe our 
present predicament beclouds the whole issue,” he said. “To 
be sure,” he added, “we are in a period of persistent inflation. 
But it is vital, if we are to appraise its consequences, that we 
understand that it is cost inflation. And it is just as important, 
if we are going to be able to attack its cause, that we recognize 
that it is wage cost inflation,” Mr. Shields said. 

The last time we had government controls was during the 
Korean war, as we all know. We had wage and price con- 
trols, an excess-profits tax, and allocation of scarce materials. 
There is no doubt that these things made all of our lives a 
little less free. 

Controls lead to all sorts of invisible pressures and an- 
tagonisms—grey and black markets; under-the-counter agree- 
ments of every kind. When the controls are removed these 
pressures and antagonisms, which didn’t exist before, are set 
free to poison the atmosphere. They becloud our economy 
and dirty our politics. They are just plain no good to have 
around. It seems obvious that we must avoid the necessity 
for invoking them at all conceivable costs. They are an 
absolute last-resort measure. 

Why did the President put such emphasis on the dangers 
of inflation now? After all, inflation has been with us for a 
long time. What makes 1957 a more dangerous year than, say, 
1952 or 1948? 

To understand this, I think first we have to take a look at 
the trend of our economy over the last decade, since the end 
of World War II. 

When the war ended, we entered a period that the econ- 
omists like to refer to as “classic.” This word “classic” is a 
kind of password that economists apply to any situation that 
fits precisely into a pattern that their textbooks had predicted. 
It’s their way of saying “We told you so.” 

In this case what they had told us was that after the war 
would come inflation. And it sure did. Everything was ripe 
for it. Practically everybody in the country had been saving 
money during the war—wages and profits had been high, 
and consumer goods had been scarce. In addition, consumer 
goods remained scarce for several years after the war while 
industry reconverted. And finally, labor felt that it was entitled 
to a larger share of the prosperity, since labor's increased 
productivity had contributed to the ability to make profits. 

When all these forces began squeezing the economy, the 
result was just what happens when you squeeze your tooth- 
paste tube. Prices took the only course open to them—out 
the top. And from 1946 to 1948 they jumped about 23 per 
cent. 

Now, this inflation was no great disaster. Our economy at 
that time could take the pressure that was being put on it. 
And in 1948 the squeeze began to relax. Supply of consumer 
products caught up with demand. War-hoarded savings began 
to run out. And though wages continued to rise, they were 
at that point not powerful enough in themselves to squeeze 
prices further up. Prices leveled off for a couple of years, and 
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for a while it seemed as if we might have inflation under 
control 

Then came the Korean War, and with it another classic 
inflationary situation. Retail prices took another big jump, 
until by 1952 they were about 35 per cent higher than they 
had been in 1946. 

In 1953, with the end of the Korean War, industrial prices 
once again began to level off. For a few years thereafter it 
looked, once again, as if we might have put a ceiling on our 
inflation. But it was a very high ceiling. 

If Rip Van Winkle had managed to hibernate in the Cat- 
skills from 1939 to the beginning of last year—and had 
finally come down to get a haircut and a cup of coffee—the 
chances are he would have fled back to his cave in short order. 
The haircut, for which he might have expected to pay 50 
cents, would have cost him anywhere from a dollar to a 
dollar-fifty. The cup of coffee would have gone from a nickel 
to a dime. If he had bought a copy of the Saturday Evening 
Post to read in the barber’s chair, he would have found that 
it cost fifteen cents instead of the nickel he had expected. 

And finally, if he had decided to stick it out and get a 
job, he would have discovered that in order to earn the 
equivalent of 3,000 1939 take-home dollars he would need 
a 1956 salary of a little over six thousand. 

But on the other hand, he probably wouldn't have found it 
too hard to get a job for the higher figure. In fact, if he had 
been an industrial worker, he would have found his take- 
home pay to be over three times as high as before. 

So there we were at the beginning of 1956. Prices were 
high. But at least they were fairly steady, and at least wages 
had kept ahead of them. There was no war on. Industry 
generally had enough capacity to supply the demands of the 
consumer, so there was more competition for the consumer 
dollar. The government was tightening up on credit so that 
everything from cars to G. I. mortgages would become harder 
to get unless you had the hard cash to pay for it. Seemingly, 
the battle to keep prices where they had leveled off after 
Korea should have been going well. 

But last summer the economists’ charts showed something 
ominous. The price lines on the charts were beginning to 
head more steeply upwards. 

This could be partly explained by the sudden reversal of 
the previous three years’ downtrend in farm prices, which 
helped push the over-all cost-of-living index abruptly up- 
wards. But quite aside from this effect, industrial prices 
themselves began to edge up more sharply. 

Something was beginning to push from underneath again. 
And here is why I say that we must do something more than 
wring our hands about prices or we are going to find ourselves 
awash in a sea of inflation. For what is pushing prices up 
now is different—-dangerously different—from what had been 
pushing them up in the past. . 

We have reached—or are perilously close to—“the price 
breakout.” 

Let's see what this means. 

In an economy such as we have today, the determining 
factor in the price of goods is the cost of making those 
goods. In other situations cost can be secondary. For instance, 
when demand outruns supply, a manufacturer can set his price 
quite independently of what it costs him to make his product. 
He can do the same thing if he is not bothered by stiff com- 
petition. 

But today, as one economist has pointed out, the all-im- 
portant factor in setting business policies is the R.C.P.—the 
relative cost position—of a company. 

This is because supply and demand are roughly in balance, 
and competition is keen. Therefore manufacturers must price 
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their products as low as their costs permit. Now, what factors 
contribute to those costs? 

There are two basic factors. One is the cost of labor. The 
other is the necessary yield on capital—or profit. If prices 
rise in an economy such as today’s, one or both of these fac- 
tors has forced them up. 

From May to the end of last summer prices—which as | 
have said had shown a leveling-off tendency for the three 
preceding years—rose two and a half per cent. What drove 
them up—wages or profits, or both? 

Industry-wide figures on corporate profits for 1956 rose 
less than two per cent—an actual decline in real profits when 
compared with the two-and-a-half per cent rise in prices. 

During the same period wages and salaries rose by four 
per cent—a gain over the price rise. 

Therefore it seems pretty clear that what pushed prices 
up last year—and is continuing to push them up this year—is 
mainly wages. 

But the question still remains. Why single out this par- 
ticular price and wage jump as anything more than a con- 
tinuation of a trend that started back in 1939 and that we 
have all along recognized as undesirable. 

The reason is that for the first time wages seem to have 
broken through what we might call the productivity barrier. 
We have finally reached the point where every wage boost 
will be followed by an inevitable and almost immediate price 
boost. 

You will recall that I said the basic reason for labor's 
demand for wage rises after the war was that labor felt it 
was not being paid commensurately with its productivity. 
If that was true, it meant that industry could pay its workers 
more for each worker's contribution to production, but could 
at the same time continue to make a decent profit. 

And evidently it was true. From 1946 to the end of 1955 
industry paid its workers more but at the same time continued 
to increase its own profits. Wages rose 82 per cent and 
profits rose 57 per cent—and both of them kept ahead of 
the 38 per cent rise in prices. 

But all this time the trouble was that productivity per 
worker was not going up as fast as the laborer’s pay. If a 
worker is underpaid to begin with, you can increase his pay 
up to a certain point to make him fairly paid. But when you 
get to that point the increase has to stop unless his productivi- 
ty can be increased. 

From 1946 through 1955 productivity per laborer was going 
up at an annual rate of about three per cent, and industrial 
wages were going up at an annual rate of a little over eight 
per cent. 

At this rate, sooner or later a point would be reached at 
which any further wage increases would have to result in 
price increases. 

I suppose you have all seen the old comedy skit about the 
man and the hose. He turns on the faucet and waits for some 
water to come out. Nothing happens. So he turns up the 
faucet a little more and a few drops trickle out the nozzle 
He turns it up as high as it will go, and still all he can get 
is a trickle from the nozzle end. So, figuring the hose must 
be clogged up, he puts his eye to the nozzle to see what's 
wrong—and at that moment you-know-what happens. 

Our economy has either reached, or is just about to reach, 
that point. We were able to pump a lot of inflationary pres- 
sures into it during the war and in the decade after the war. 
The hose was long and, when we started pumping in 1939 
almost empty. So it could take a lot of pressure at the faucet 
end while producing only a relatively small trickle of infla 
tionary price rises at the nozzle end. 

But now the hose is full. Every added inflationary pressure 
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we put into it immediately comes out the other end—as 
witness the fact that last year, while wages and prices went 
up, profits went down relative to prices. 

But the trouble with this particular faucet is that it can’t 
be turned off easily. For many reasons, which I needn't go 
into here, our labor leaders cannot simply turn off the pres- 
sure of their membership for higher wages. They are in a 
sense being swept along by the momentum of the tremendous 
machine which they steer. And I don’t say that in any critical 
sense. I know the vast majority of our labor leaders are men 
of integrity with good business sense; they don’t want a 
ruinous inflation any more than do we who sit on the other 
side of the bargaining table. 

But even if they were in a position to persuade their 
membership that more wage increases will be harmful, there 
is always the problem of the built-in momentum that already 
exists. 

This year more workers will recewe automatic wage in- 
creases as a result of contracts negotiated in the past than im 
any previous year. Though some of these changes have already 
become effective, the real impact will start in April and con- 
tinue through November. 

In all, there are about 550 such contracts covering about 
five million workers. About half of these will receive deferred 
pay increases of from six to eight cents an hour, and one and 
a half million will get more than eight cents. The remaining 
million will receive less than six cents. This adds up to about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. But these workers represent 
only a tenth of our industrial labor force, and the three- 
quarter-of-a-billion figure accounts for only the automatic 
pay raises they will receive. It does not count the cost of 
fringe benefits or any pay raises that may be negotiated in 
addition to those that are automatic. 

It must be remembered that these 550 contracts are the 
bellwethers for the rest of labor. As they go, generally, so 
go the wages of the other 45 million. 

It must be further remembered that by the end of last year 
close to four million workers were under contracts containing 
escalator clauses, which react to a price rise much as a Cat 
reacts when it steps on a hot stove. Under these clauses price 
increases automatically beget wage increases. And if my 
reasoning is correct wage increases will automatically beget 
price. increases. 

And there you have what some people call the beginning 
of a vicious cycle, but which is perhaps more accurately 
described as the whirlwind that begets the tornado. 

The question is, can the “private groups” that President 
Eisenhower referred to—that is, industry and labor—turn 
off the hose in time? Or is it beyond their power, and will 
the government eventually have to step in with the controls 
that nobody, including government, wants to see used? 

I say that we have no choice but to prove that we can do 
it. For years both labor and management have given lip-service 
to the idea that they are both really seeking the same end: 
a strong economy. 

That is, of course, as true as it can be. But whenever the 
time comes for us to do more than talk abstractly about this 
idea—we throw the Mexican overboard. 

The trouble is that in any wage negotiation both manage- 
ment and labor tend to lose sight of the over-all, national 
effects of their negotiations. It is, for instance, obviously to 
industry's long-range benefit to have a market with continu- 
ally more money in its pocket. And the only way to create 
such a market is to pay the highest possible wages. But how 
many representatives of management have as a basic aim 
the payment of the highest possible wages? 

Just as obviously, it is to labor's disadvantage to force a 
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wage increase whose effects will automatically be wiped out 
by the price increase it causes. Yet, what labor leader ever 
admitted that a wage rise which he demanded must necessarily 
result in an equivalent price rise? Too often labor leaders 
neglect the strategy of over-all economic good for the tactic 
of the immediate wage gain. 

Each side acts individually, but both sides feel the effects 
of their actions collectively. 

Certainly today more than ever before is a time for some 
realistic thinking about what causes costs and prices to go up 
and profits to go down. 

We live in a free economy, and a free economy is one of 
logical cause and effect. You turn one gear and it meshes 
with another, which turns a shaft—and so forth down the 
line. But this particular economic machine is not predictable 
in all its actions. 

It has two lubricants, and it can run efficiently or inefficient- 
ly according to the quality of these lubricants. 

The first lubricant is the judgment of the people who run 
it. A company determines to put several million dollars into 
a new research center. Or it initiates a new advertising cam- 
paign that will run into a couple of million. Or it decides to 
invest many millions in new plants and machinery. Decisions 
like these are the variables of judgment, the factors that 
determine whether one company is better or worse run than 
its competitors. These variables are under management's 
control. 

But the other lubricant is far less susceptible to management 
control. It consists of the external economic forces within 
which management is forced to work. These forces are the 
product of over-all decisions made by government, by labor 
as a whole and by management as a whole. They are beyond 
the control of any one of the three contributors to them. They 
can be regulated only by the three acting together. If these 
forces are acting favorably, then whether a company does 
well or poorly depends entirely on the quality of its manage- 
ment. But when these forces begin to act unfavorably, manage- 
ment has less control over its future. 

Now, falling profits and rising prices mean that somewhere 
the machine is not working efficiently. When this happens, 
management's first job is to re-examine its own judgments, 
to try to correct any of its own errors that might be the cause. 
But if the causes are not those of managerial judgment, then 
it is the other lubricant that is responsible. 

Now we come to the crucial question. 

Who loses when this happens? Is it just the investors in 
a company who have to tighten their belts? Is it just the 
managers of a company who must worry when the charts are 
displayed in the board room showing a cost line going up 
and a profit line going down? 

That's the traditional idea. Traditional, but shortsighted. 

For, to repeat the obvious, our economy is one of logical 
cause and effect. And if we follow this logic from original 
cause to ultimate effect, we find that the worker on the 
assembly line is very much affected by those two diverging 
lines in the board room. 

Management's responsibility to the owners of a company 
is to provide a fair return on the owner's investment as 
measured in today’s dividends and in the proper capital 
expenditure to deal with the future. It is axiomatic that when 
the management of a company is unable to give reasonable 
assurance that such a return is in prospect, it becomes more 
difficult to find people willing to invest in that company. 

People think twice before putting their money in a 
machine that is not hitting on all its cylinders. Venture 
capital begins to get scarce. Management begins to think not 
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in terms of expanding into new fields, but simply of holding 
tight to the ones where it is already strong. 

And as expansion slows, so does the demand for labor. 

In other words, we all are in the same boat. Those profit- 
and-loss graphs in the board room of a big corporation trans- 
late themselves very quickly into the bread-and-butter econom- 
ics of full employment or slack employment in Toledo. 

And where does all this leave us? It seems to me it leaves 
us only ome choice. Labor and management must finally, 
after years of talking about it, get together to do something 
to prevent our steady march toward inflation. For the causes 
of this inflation are beyond the power of any one union or 
any One company to counteract. 

So far we have been blaming each other for the present 
threat to our economy, but nobody has said I will promise 
to do my part. 

And I don’t think anyone will, individually. When both 
labor and management steadfastly fail to stand as a group 
against the advance of inflation, you are not going to find 
one union or one corporation making the noble but suicidal 
gesture of resistance. 

Whar is needed now is true collective bargaining against 
inflation. By that I mean that the managers of labor and 
industry must join to evolve a common strategy against the 
enemy of both. 

Again, to quote Murray Shields, he said: “The welfare of 
our people and the future growth of our country demand 
that the spiral of wage cost inflation be stopped. Whatever 
it takes to stop that spiral will be well worth the cost.” 

Specifically, I suggest that a commission be formed of the 
most respected and influential representatives of industrial 
management, labor management, and government. They would 
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form a joint commission to combat inflation. I can’t think 
of any group that could do a better job of getting such a 
movement started than the people right here in this room, 
and I hope you can give some serious consideration to this. 

This group would not be formed simply to crystallize 
present differences of opinion. Its job would be, first, to come 
to full agreement on what are the causes of our present 
creeping inflation. Then they would recommend what should 
be done to eliminate these causes. 

I think, if the members of such a commission were of the 
very top caliber, they could achieve a unanimity of point 
of view hich many of us today think impossible. For both 
sides have developed many men of real stature—men who can 
tell a fact from a quibble, a statistic from a propaganda point. 
From a given set of facts such a group could evolve a logical 
set of conclusions. 

And these conclusions could form the basis of a concrete 
policy and program of action for a frontal attack by all of 
us—all of us who in the past have sat on opposite sides of 
the bargaining table—against the danger that threatens all 
of us. 

Isn't this, after all, only the logical outcome of the progress 
that has been made in the last two decades in labor-manage- 
ment relations? Twenty years ago there was the bitterest 
hostility between the two parties. This has progressed through 
a sort of armed truce to the present condition of real respect 
on both sides. 

We still have our tactical differences. We must. It is the 
nature of our jobs. But this is no time for tactics. This is a 
time for evolving an over-all strategy that will win the war. 
And such a strategy will only be arrived at if all of us can 
join in making it. 


The Most important Talent Hunt 
In History 


THE SHORTAGE OF SKILLED MANPOWER THROUGHOUT OUR ECONOMY 
By HOWLAND H. SARGEANT, President, The American Committee for Liberation 


Delivered at the Commencement of the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, January 26, 1957 


cult it is to remember, as one looks back on one’s own 

several graduations, who the speakers were who gave 
so much wise advice to the graduating class and what this 
counsel was. If you graduates will permit me to vary the 
normal pattern a little, instead of offering you advice I'd like 
to share some thoughts that have been going through my mind 
about some facts which are profoundly disturbing to me. Some 
of these facts I have reason to believe may even be alarming to 
the Soviet dictatorship. 

You are concluding this phase of your education at a point 
which marks some kind of important change in this uncertain, 
postwar decade of cold war. As I look back on my own life 
since my high-school graduation, it divides into two roughly 
equal parts. During the first part I was preparing myself for 
life in a peaceful and orderly world. Then came World War 
II and the succeeding cold war and I reached the conclusion 
that I might have to be prepared to spend the rest of my life 
in the pursuits which a free society has to carry on if it is to 
survive and if it is to ensure the survival of its own way of 
life and its own institutions. 


\ COMMENCEMENT speaker should recall how diffi- 


How should you view the future for your own generation? 
Of enormous importance in reaching your own answers is 
what you believe will be the outcome of the most important 
talent hunt in history—in which we Americans are competing 
with the Soviet Union, not for a 64 thousand dollar prize, nor 
64 million rubles, but for a decision by world opinion whether 
the desires of men the world over for peace, freedom, en- 
lightenment and higher standards of living can be realized 
better through the plan of the United Nations than through 
the plan of international communism run by a Soviet dictator- 
ship. 

In my present job, I see day by day the unfolding of the 
Soviet plans. The American Committee for Liberation, a group 
of private American citizens, believes that the vast majority 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union want freedom, peace, and 
a system of government responsible to the peoples themselves. 
In fact, they are secret allies of the free world and the first 
victims of that same Soviet Communist dictatorship whose 
ruthless bloodletting in Hungary has horrified the world. In 
partnership with former Soviet citizens who have known at 
firsthand that totalitarian regime but who have chosen and 
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made their way to freedom, the American Committee for 
Liberation 

— supports Radio Liberation, broadcasting in Russian and 
16 other languages of the USSR to the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, and enables such emigres (as well as 
leading free world personalities) to communicate with 
their still enslaved fellow countrymen; 

— makes annual grants to the Munich Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, where a resident staff of some 80 
emigre scholars and research workers from the Soviet 
Union has built up the largest library in Europe special- 
izing in Soviet materials alone, and, calling upon up- 
wards of 1000 similar contributors drawn from the 
various nationality groups making up the Soviet Union 
and resident in all parts of the free world, furnishes 
reliable information on conditions and trends in the 
USSR. 

Often such emigre scholars have unique and enormously valu- 
able insights into the Soviet system. From their research and 
the findings of other free world scholars I am convinced we 
must pay far more attention to developing to the fullest the 
talent of each of our fellow Americans. Former Senator Wil- 
liam Benton told the Association for Higher Education on 
his return from the USSR—“Russia’s classrooms and libraries, 
her laboratories and teaching methods may threaten us more 
than her hydrogen bombs or her guided missiles to deliver 
them”. 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


May I give you my own picture of the Soviet educational 
system? Remember that, as in everything else that pertains to 
the USSR, much of our information depends upon claims and 
figures that Soviet officials permit us of the free world to 
have. We would be wrong, however, I think, to assume that 
in the field of education these claims are necessarily exag- 
gerated. We would be far safer to operate on the basis that 
these claims may in fact be true. Analyses by the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR, Dr. Nicholas DeWitt’s studies of 
“Soviet Professional Manpower”, former Senator William 
Benton’s comprehensive report on the Soviet educational sys- 
tem in the 1956 Encyclopedia Britannica Book of the Year, 
the Soviet statistical handbook called “The National Economy 
of the USSR”, and similar sources, develop in broad outline 
this picture of Soviet education. 


Soviet Primary School Through High School: A 10-Year 
System 

1) As the result of a decision taken in 1951 there will be 
by 1960 a basic 10 year schooling compulsory everywhere in 
the USSR, covering the ages of 7 to 17. (I am told that in 
the United States today about 80 percent of the boys and girls 
in the age groups from the beginning of primary through the 
end of high school are actually enrolled.) Most Soviet students 
will find that this basic 10 year school is the end of their 
formal education. 

2) In the first 10 grades of the Soviet educational system, 
Soviet youngsters are going to school 6 days a week, 10 
months a year. They follow a rigidly fixed and uniform cur- 
riculum—each pupil studies the same subject at the same time 
as every other child in the system. There are no electives. 

3) Between 40 and 50 percent of a student's time is de- 
voted to science and mathematics. (Chairman Lewis Strauss 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission says: “I can learn of 
no public high school in our country where a student obtains 
so thorough a preparation in science and mathematics, even 
if he seeks it—even if he should be a potential Einstein, Edi- 
son, Fermi or Bell.” Actually, half of our high schools don’t 
even offer instruction in physics. ) 
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Soviet Higher Education 
4) In Soviet higher education there are 33 universities 
among the 765 higher educational institutions. One million 
867 thousand are enrolled in the universities and the special- 
ized institutes for doctors, dentists, engineers, lawyers, tea- 
chers, agricultural specialists, and so on. Some two million 
more students are found in other types of higher institutions, 
including over 1,000 Tekhnikums which are a kind of voca- 
tional junior college producing middle grade specialists, for 
industry and for music, art, medicine and education. For ex- 
ample, in the medical field a Tekhnikum might turn out a 
graduate with skills intermediate between those of a doctor 
and a nurse, or for industry, “junior engineers”. 
Free Education but Rigorous Selection 
5) This education is free for everybody. Above the 10 year 
school 80 to 90 percent of all students are on state scholar- 
ships. These amount to one-third to one-half of the prevailing 
average industrial wage. 
6) But don’t think that this is a system of automatic ad- 
vancement. It is not. There appear to be rigorous selections. 
This past year only 25 percent (roughly one million) of 
those who had entered school 10 years earlier actually gradu- 
ated from secondary school. Those who failed usually went to 
vocational and sub-professional schools so that they remained 
in training but they had fallen out of the channel which leads 
to the surest and highest advancement. Similarly, out of every 
100 students who enter higher education, only about 60 suc- 
ceed in graduating. 

A COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND AMERICAN 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


In the United States there are over 5 million living gradu- 
ates of completed professional higher education. There are 
only about 24 million such graduates in the USSR but, and 
this is a big “but”, if we take the scientific fields alone the 
United States and the USSR living graduates are about equal 
at 114 million. In other words, according to Dr. DeWitt, we 
have today about 600 thousand living graduates in the 
engineering fields and so does the USSR. Only one-fifth of our 
graduates each year are trained in science and engineering 
compared with about two-thirds of all graduates in the USSR. 
Further, annual graduations in all scientific fields in recent 
years in the USSR have been running twice as high as in the 
United States. Last summer, 70 thousand engineers graduated 
in the USSR—almost triple the United States number. At 
these rates during 1956-1960, the USSR will graduate 420 
thousand engineers against our 150 thousand. 


WHAT Dogs THIS ADD Up TO—For SOVIET YOUTH 
AND FOR THE KREMLIN? 


Have I succeeded in this thumbnail sketch in giving you 
the feeling that the USSR may possibly be the first country 
to develop free and unlimited schooling for all with the 
talent who are willing to work hard? Have I made you feel 
that this is a heavily burdened educational system with more 
than one half of the schools operating on double sessions? 
Have I made you feel that a Soviet youth believes that the 
life of science, of engineering, of scholarship is highly re- 
warded? That education is the way to get ahead in the USSR? 
If I have begun to convey these impressions to you, you will 
be able to see as I have been able to see how, from this 
broad base, can spring the current Soviet 5-year plan inten- 
tion of producing 4 million trained specialists and experts 
(nearly equal to the number trained in the last two 5-year 
plans put together). 

All higher students are draft-deferred. In some fields they 
become draft-exempt. They may not shift their field of spe- 
cialization. Every graduate of a Soviet university, institute or 
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Tekhnikum is required for the first three years to serve wher- 
ever the State assigns him. 

I have mot described the most significant aspect of Soviet 
education—that its goal is not the American aim of educat- 
ing whole men and women, but a narrow system of training 
for the service of the state politically reliable individuals. 
Educational institutions must shape the basic attitudes of stu- 
dents for communism. The Great Soviet Encyclopedia calls 
the task of the schools: “To develop in children’s minds the 
Communist morality, ideology and Soviet patriotism; to in- 
spire unshakable love towards the Soviet fatherland, the Com- 
munist party and its leaders; to propagate Bolshevik vigilance; 
to put an emphasis on atheist and internationalist education”. 
Between 6 and 10 percent of the time of the student during 
his entire formal education is spent in political indoctrination 
courses. 

To the extent that this system of training successfully de- 
velops the talent required for internal Soviet development and 
for external conquest and keeps it faithfully serving the pro- 
grams determined by a small group of Kremlin dictators to 
be in the long-term interest of Communist world domination, 
we of the free world must regard it as a threat of the gravest 
kind. 

SOVIET COMMUNIST DICTATORS 
OPENLY PROCLAIM THEIR INTENT TO DeEsTROY Us 

Lenin, a founding father of the present Soviet Communist 
State, said in 1902: “As long as capitalism and socialism exist 
we cannot live in peace. In the end one or the other will 
triumph. A funeral dirge will be sung over the Soviet Re- 
public or over world capitalism.” More recently, Nikita 
Khrushchev said it even more bluntly . . . “We will bury 
you”. Now, at the banquet for Chou En-Lai last week, he 
reassured us in these terms: “I said capitalist society will 
perish. It is obvious that I was talking about a natural death 
without any violence on our part. You will die whether you 
like it or not. It is inescapable. Of course, we will contribute 
to it what we can.” 

We must recognize that the Communists have a fixed goal 
—to “liberate” you and me from the shackles of freedom, 
capitalism, religion and decadent bourgeois society in their 
drive for world domination. We should ask ourselves whether 
we of the free world have a commitment as fixed, as per- 
manent, as passionately cherished—a commitment to freedom 
for all mankind? Whatever the risks and the costs, we must 
conceive this struggle as a life and death enterprise. 

The Kremlin surely sees it this way. The Soviet rulers, 
pledged to the destruction of our way of life, are challenging 
us at those points where we have traditionally been strongest: 
in mass education and in scieritific and technological special- 
ization which has been the basis for our giant industrial power 
and the root of our military strength. An army of 2 million 
teachers runs an efficient conveyor belt highly concentrated on 
training specialized manpower. ‘ 

I am sure the Kremlin thinks of the classroom as a main 
theater of the cold war. Their vast training system is designed 
not only to strengthen the economy at home, but to produce 
foreign legions of a new type for bloodless conquests of the 
underdeveloped countries. They have a growing ability to 
export capital goods, and they have battalions of engineers, 

scientists, teachers, and technicians being groomed for export, 
too. Such specialists will help develop the economic resources 
of many countries net now in the Soviet orbit. They will in- 
filtrate the key positions. They will help win the confidence 
of hundreds of millions of human beings in Asia and Africa 
who hold the world balance of power. 

Soviet offers of economic and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries constitute another challenge the free 
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world must meet. The Soviet rulers have had considerable 
success in persuading millions of non-Soviet peoples that the 
Soviet way of life is progressive and can solve the most 
urgent problems of moving from backward farming economies 
to industrial strength—despite overwhelming evidence of 
Soviet failure and horror. Bulganin and Khrushchev on their 
cour in India and Burma stressed Soviet industrial achieve- 
ment and threw down the challenge to the free world, saying 
at Bangalore . . . “We shall see who has more members of the 
intelligentsia, more engineers: the Soviet Union or any 
capitalist state”. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE SOVIET DICTATORS: 
MAss EDUCATION CAN LEAD TO INDEPENDENT THINKING 


Some keen observers of the Soviet scene feel the Com- 
munists may have found a formula which combines mass 
education and high quality scientific work with unquestioning 
acceptance of and obedience to the regime. Recent evidence 
leads me to feel a cautious optimism that the view which 
Allen Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
has been publicly expressing for nearly two years is more 
likely to be the correct one—that the education of the Soviet 
people essential to building a modern armed and _ indus- 
trialized society able to compete with the Western world 
leads to a situation “which eventually—not tomorrow—but 
sometime will cause pressures for further liberalization of 
political life, still less police coercion, greater economic 
benefits . . . and more effective consultation of the wishes of 
the governed”. This seems to me to be the dilemma of the 
Kremlin dictators: mass education can lead to independent 
thinking. 

We have all seen that it was the young people who sparked 
the revolution and fought so heroically for freedom in 
Hungary, who were in the vanguard of the Polish liberation 
movement. I would fail tonight to give you a true impression 
of my appraisal of Soviet education and of Soviet youth if 
I did not tell you that recent press reports of student unrest 
in the USSR seem to me to have basic similarities to the 
questioning and demands and demonstrations of students in 
Poland and Hungary. Before such press reports became cur 
rent, Radio Liberation’s own reporters, traveling inside the 
USSR, had made us aware from dozens of conversations 
with young people there that unrest existed, that questions 
were being raised by Soviet youth in surprisingly open and 
insistent ways. 

Perhaps we have tended to pay too much attention to 
reports of the stelyagi (the jet set of gilded Moscow youth) 
and of “hooliganism” and other problems of juvenile de 
linquency in the USSR and not enough to evidence of the 
rise of thoughful attitudes by Soviet youth—of questioning 
and debating the bases of the Communist system. You are 
familiar with the student riots that took place in Tiflis, 
Georgia, in March 1956. Do you know that in recent weeks 
at Moscow and Leningrad Universities students produced wal! 
newspapers carrying free world radio reports on events in 
Hungary and Poland denied them by their own press and 
radio? Or that in Leningrad a student magazir. 2 called “Fresh 
Leaves” was started, circulating ideas intolerable to a com- 
muMnist system? 

The Soviet press itself reveals how much ferment there is 
in these groups of educated young men and women. Their 
cynicism and ideological apathy is scored. They are accused 
of neglecting the study of Marxism-Leninism; of preferring 
higher education leading to jobs in the bureaucracy to manual 
labor and technical education. They are warned to shun 
idealism in philosophy; to avoid creative activities lacking 


party spirit. 
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Here are some revealing items reported just this month: 
Georgia: A recent party conference gave major attention to 
communist indoctrination of the 16 thousand students at 8 
higher educational institutions in Ordzhonikidze Rayon in 
this Republic where last March the student riots occurred. 
During the current school year “cuts” of lectures and seminars 
amount to 250 thousand hours. Evidence of “weak organiza- 
tion of indoctrination” was the fact that many young special- 
ists refused to accept assignments outside of Georgia on 
graduation. The Secretary of the Communist Party Committee 


-at the Tiflis State Stalin University condemned “certain in- 


structors” for not having “freed themselves of liberalism in 
the evaluation of knowledge”. 

Tadzhikistan: The press, reporting the meeting of the 
Stalinabad City Party Committee, notes in particular that 
“atheistic propaganda” at the University is unsatisfactory. 
A 5th-year student at the Teachers’ Institute “proved to have 
been ensnared in a Baptist sect and then refused work at 
the places assigned to her”. A speaker stressed the importance 
of “exposing the youth to labor”, since this would have 
“great indoctrinational significance . . . in the struggle against 
all forms of grumblers, loafers, and Fauntleroys”. 

Leningrad: Revealing articles appeared in the paper Lenin- 
gradskaya Pravda of December 13 and 14, 1956, complaining 
that indoctrination has been conducted weakly in many 
higher educational institutions in Leningrad and has resulted 
in cases of “amoral behavior” and in “manifestations of 
occasional unhealthy attitudes among students”. The news- 
paper gave as one example of “not a few such happenings” 
a recent discussion at the university where individual students 
tried to produce “re-evaluation of values”, resorting to 
“demagogic attacks” against works of major Soviet artists 
and at the same time enumerating imaginary virtues of works 
“in which Soviet reality receives distorted and one-sided 
illumination”. Faculty members are called to account for 
tolerating such errors and for shutting their eyes when 
students go off half-cocked. 


Wuy SHOULD AMERICA DO MORE 
TO FIND AND DEVELOP SPECIALIZED TALENT? 


A few days ago in New York the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science was 
held. The report of the Committee on the Social Aspects of 
Science that was submitted to the AAAS Council has some 
findings that are relevant. First, during the generation in which 
you are growing up—since the early 1930’s—research expendi- 
tures for science have increased 15 times and all estimates 
indicate that future needs for scientific research and personnel 
will continue at an accelerated pace. “This rate of growth set 
scientific activity apart as the second most rapidly expanding 
sector of our social structure, military activities being first” 
... “We face a major crisis with respect to present and 
future shortages of scientific personnel.” Just to give one 
example: we now need 45 thousand to 50 thousand newly 
trained engineers each year—we are now getting about half 
this number. 

Further, we are not supplying the basis which over .a 
period of years will enable us to remedy these difficulties. I 
have already spoken about the inadequate preparation in 
mathematics and in elementary science most Americans 
receive before they enter college. What about the attitudes 
toward science? Last week the results of a survey conducted 
by Purdue University and covering attitudes toward science 
of 15 thousand high school students were announced. Nearly 
half of them (45 percent) thought their school background 
too poor to permit them to choose science as a career—and 
one-fourth think scientists as a group are “odd”. 
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I hope that you are concerned as I am over the fact that 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of our best high school 
students don’t finish college in this country; that between 
60 thousand and 100 thousand high school boys and girls of 
high ability each year want to go to college but do not for 
lack of money; that another group of 100 thousand able high 
school seniors each year seem to have no interest in higher 
education. 

These apprehensions I've been sharing with you tonight 
have focused on the enormous strides being made by the 
USSR in the fields of mass education and in the development 
of specialized manpower—and the contrasting acute shortages 
and the leakage of much of our best talent in the United 
States. I pointed out that we Americans are being challenged 
at what historically have been two of our strongest points. 
But in a sense I have been using the concrete example of 
Soviet progress to provide a backdrop against which I can 
project our own American problem in far more universal 
terms than meeting the competition of the Soviet training 
system. I am not advocating as a solution to our need for 
specialized talent that all of you young men and women 
dedicate yourselves to becoming scientists and engineers. I 
hope and believe that many of your generation will do so in 
increasing numbers. 

But I hope even more that you and your generation in 
partnership with those of us of earlier generations will not 
confuse the headache with the disease. The headache is only 
the symptom of an underlying, acute, urgent national prob- 
lem. What is this problem? Stated in simplest terms: 

1) Specialization is going to keep on growing in this country. 
2) This means our need for highly trained manpower will 
also keep on growing. 

3) But the National Manpower Council finds that “scientists 
and professional persons cannot be stockpiled like com- 
modities against future shortages or hastily trained in response 
to sudden surges in demand”. In fact, their Research Director, 
Dr. Eli Ginzberg, concluded: “Two to three decades may be 
required to influence significantly the supply of scientific 
manpower—that is, if it can be influenced at all.” 

4) We are able to tell in some fields fairly accurately what 
shortages to expect—schoolteachers, for example, or engi- 
neers. We don’t as yet have methods enabling us to forecast 
accurately either demand or job opportunities for people in 
many areas of specialized knowledge. 

Maybe we should adopt the general principle that a well 
educated intelligence is in itself a good thing for society and 
for the nation. Since we do mot know where the largest de- 
mands will be ten years from now, perhaps the best thing 
we can do is to pick bright minds and encourage them to go 
ahead and follow the careers that seem best to them. But 
we cannot tolerate the dangerous, wasteful trend which has 
developed in our educational system in which many of our 
brightest young men and women do not continue their 
educations. This sacrifice of talent needlessly, thoughtlessly, 
dangerously, must stop. We must focus on the entire problem 
of providing adequate opportunity and incentives for in- 
dividuals to develop their talents in whatever fields of special- 
ization they may choose. 

What we do mot want to do, in my judgment, is to mount 
an extraordinary offensive designed solely to cure these 
short-term deficiencies in scientific and engineering fields 
We do not want to compete solely in the production of tech- 
nical specialists. We must recognize, as the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy has reported . . . “that the shortage of 
scientists and engineers is only part of a larger shortage of 
skilled manpower throughout our economy . . . the important 
new fact of national life is that the shortages of educated, 
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skilled brainpower extend to all areas . . . the critical short- 
ages of manpower should be considered a total shortage of 
trained individuals in every field”. 

This leads me to a conclusion that John Dickey, the wise 
President of Dartmouth College, once put to me somewhat 
like this: “We must raise the level of water below the surface 
of the ground. There may be a certain amount of wastage 
but even so, when the time comes when these skills are needed 
and government and universities attempt to drill some wells 
they won't simply find dry holes.” 

In other words, I am arguing that faced with the compe- 
tition of the USSR we should pay them the compliment of 
imitation in the fields of mass education and technology 
only to this extent—we should now do as a united priority 
national undertaking what we should have been doing 
anyway, even if the USSR should tomorrow be swallowed up 
and disappear from the face of this planet. We should build 
up our own intellectual resources and the resources of 
knowledge of the free world. (Premier Bulganin refers to 
Soviet trained manpower as the Soviet “gold reserve”.) We 
should not only make it possible but we should make it 
attractive for every young man and woman to develop his 
or her talent and we should provide incentives to carry this 
talent development just as far as the individual's capacity 
will permit it to be pushed. 

What will it take? More and better schools; greater 
physical plant; a better paid, greatly expanded body of 
teachers; financial plans to enable our educational oppor- 
tunities to be genuinely opened up to the highest leveis for 
all who have the talent and the will. 

This requires that our colleges and universities prepare 
now for the great surge in enrollments expected in the 1960's. 
(I am told that enrollment here at the University of Florida 
is expected to imcrease at the rate of nearly 1,000 students 
per year.) The physical plant of our universities must grow 
in anticipation of these needs—not at a laggard pace, limping 
along too little and too late. Our best minds must find the 
ways to make education to the limit of one’s capacity possible 
for all, rich or poor. Adequate incentives to attract the able 
and dedicated to teaching must be devised—not just the 
higher incomes so desperately needed, but a number of 
provisions that will make the life of teaching attractive, build 
its prestige, and make it truly competitive with other im- 
portant careers. Special facilities for training in scientific and 
technical fields will be urgently needed, for there is not the 
slightest doubt that our national security requires us to 
make a much greater investment for training in science. 

There are other things we can do, too. We can pay much 
more attention to the ability of the man or woman already 
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trained to convert to another occupation. If we're dealing 
with the problem of strategic commodities in wartime we 
know that it’s possible to develop substitutes for those which 
are in short supply. It’s important to follow through and 
develop a concept for convertibility of manpower as well. We 
don’t yet try hard enough to make the greatest and best use 
of the nation’s specially trained workers. Probably much more 
effort went into giving them their original education than 
is spent in keeping them at work which best uses their talents. 
The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing concluded that the machinery which keeps American 
plumbers, machinists and clerks at work in the fields in which 
they are experienced does so much more effectively than any 
machinery which exists to provide the same kind of services 
to the country’s mathematicians, linguists, lawyers, economists, 
and similarly skilled professional personnel. 

These are some of the ways by which we can reach the 
point at which we make better use of our trained and special- 
ized manpower and womanpower—and conserve and develop 
to the full the greatest of our natural resources—the talent 
and brainpower of America. 

These hard facts which I have been discussing with you 
graduates this evening are disturbing—at least, to me. | 
hope they seem disturbing to you. But I am sure you see, 
as I do, that— 

— .we don’t have to fall short of our national needs by 50 
thousand engineers each year; 

— we don’t have to wind up with the shortage of 22 thou- 
sand doctors and 100 thousand nurses by 1960 that has 
been predicted; 

— we don’t have to wind up in 1966 with a deficit of 
teachers that may exceed half a million. 

We are the best equipped nation on earth to enter into 
this struggle of a new type which the Soviet Union seems to 
be demanding with the free world—and with us Americans 
in particular. Happily, this competition is one to which we 
should be deeply committed amyway—even if there were no 
Soviet Union. We have proven again and again under the 
necessities-and compulsions of a hot war that we can close 
our ranks, single out our goals, and march shoulder to 
shoulder towards them. In my judgment we can do this 
equally well under the necessities and compulsions of a cold 
war. But we must do it. As General Sarnoff put it, we can 
freeze to death in a cold war just as permanently as we might 
burn to death in a hot war. It is your generation of young 
men and women who will answer the question whether we 
in fact can meet the competition which the Soviet Union is 
presenting to us in this, the greatest talent hunt in history. 


The South, Collectively, Is A 
Patient Most Ill 


AN OBLIGATION THAT CANNOT BE IGNORED 
By P. D. EAST, Editor, The Petal Paper, Petal, Mississippi 
Delivered to the faculty and students of Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana, March 11, 1957 


and Members of the Student Body: 

On this day, eight weeks ago, I received from Dean 
Gandy an invitation to speak here. Frankly, my first impulse 
was to decline as I have done on a few previous occasions. 


Piet ien DENT, Dean Gandy, Faculty Members, 


That I did not decline is, of course, perfectly obvious. 
Though, the possibility does exist that we all would be better 
off had I declined. 

The reasons I did not decline this invitation, I feel | 
should tell you, as best I can, at any rate. I accepted this 
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invitation because I have an obligation—to me it’s an obli- 
gation I cannot ignore, not even if I wanted and tried to. 
I am obligated to one person, and perhaps, in the final analysis 
the view I take is a selfish one. Even so, I think you'll agree 
that selfishness, such as one feels toward his own child, is 
permissible. This invitation was accepted by me because of 
the realization of the fact that to my daughter, who is just 
four years old, I am deeply and eternally, and I might add, 
gratefully, obligated. 

The thought process by which I reached such a conclusion 
is of no great importance. Perhaps, as I said, it’s just plain 
selfishness. But I will add this in my own defense, just a 
few other factors were involved . . . but the final obligation 
remained the same. 

Going quite briefly into the thought process, provided 
that’s what it was, is the fact that had my grandfather seen fit 
to have fulfilled his obligation to my father chances are I'd 
not have felt the obligation to be here today. Going further, 
had my own father seen fit to have fulfilled his obligation to 
me, the chances are I'd not have felt the necessity of being 
here. 

They failed . . . and in so failing, they passed to me a 
problem which they may have solved, or at least, a problem 
on which they should have made an effort. They failed .. . 
and because they failed, I have a problem .. . selfish person 
that I am, I have no desire to pass it on to my child. My 
thought process draws a blank when I consider that what 
was good enough for grandpa is good enough for my own 
child. In plain language, it ain’t worth a damn. 

It is my desire to see my daughter live a life of happiness, 
a life in which a person is respected and accepted as a human 
being on the basis of his individual merit . . . a life in which 
she can devote her energies toward something productive, 
perhaps even creative ... at any rate, my obligation to her is 
to provide the opportunity to build . . . not destroy, nor even to 
cling to what she has as if it were all there was in the world. 

But if I fail to face up to the times in which I live, if I 
fail to face reality, then I am failing to give her the things 
which I want desperately for her to have. I see no point in 
making any excuses ... on that point, and in that desire, I'm 
selfish . .. as a matter of fact, I’m just downright greedy. 

In addition to the fact that I’m under an obligation to my 
child, zside from the fact that my forefathers failed to face 
up to their times, I am here because I am guilty of having 
failed to face up to my times . . . not only do I feel guilty 
about it, I am guilty of the sin of omission. I admit my guilt, 
and I’m ashamed. Nonetheless, facts are facts, and facing them 
is a part of the answer we all are seeking in these, our times. 

The thing of which I feel such keen guilt is not for some- 
thing I did, but for something I failed to do. And I might 
add, here and now, that the crime of omission is being com- 
mitted more today, and by more persons, than ever before. 

By birth, by custom, by tradition . . . and by no choice of 
my own, I’m a Southerner, having been born and reared in 
Mississippi. The earlier part of my life was spent living in 
various saw mill camps all over the southern part of the state. 

One evening there was an incident in my Mother’s house 
which I recall to this day quite vividly. In the center of the 
room there was a pot-bellied stove, glowing red on its diet 
of pine-knots. Around the room was gathered a group of saw 
mill workers, exchanging jokes of first one sort then another. 
The discussion turned to the high prices which prevailed 
during the first world war. One man told the story of a 
small Negro boy whom he'd seen come into a grocery store 
and ask for a ten-cent piece of salt meat. According to the 
narrator, the clerk in the store said to the child, “Well, boy, 
for a dime you can smell the knife I cut salt meat with.” 
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This story brought a thunderous amount of laughter in my 
Mother's house . . . and I was ashamed. Most ashamed. I 
didn’t know why . . . and to this very day I'm not sure that 
I could explain my shame. I just left the room .. . I left 
without saying a word. As I recall, I was about seven years old. 

During this same period of my childhood, I had a friend 
at one of the camps in which I lived. He was my favorite 
playmate, and about my own age, but he had one drawback 

. . it was later before I became aware of the drawback from 
which he suffered. Because of the accident of birth which 
caused my friend, Tee, to be colored, it was understood that 
I was superior. Everyone seems to have understood it... 
except me. I am honest in saying that such an idea never 
once crossed my mind. 

There were some things which I failed to understand. And 
at the age of seven or eight my limited ability to reason was 
even less than it is today. I could never get into my mind 
why Tee couldn’t charge a nickel’s worth of candy at the 
store to his daddy if I could charge candy to my daddy. I didn’t 
do much thinking about it . . . I could charge candy . . . so 
I did. I would buy a dime’s worth and give half of it to Tee, 
which to me, seemed a fair thing to do for a friend. True, 
I bought the candy and shared with Tee as I would expect 
him to share with me, had the situation been reversed. 

But what I failed to do was to speak up for a friend. I 
took the easy way out .. . and I was to learn later in life 
that most folks do things that way. 

Anyway, having failed to speak up for Tee, I was failing 
to speak up for my daughter . . . but at the age of seven 
Or eight it is a trifle difficult to project one’s thinking almost 
three decades. 

Nevertheless, I committed a sin by my silence . . . it 
was the sin of omission, about which I feel guilty even to 
this hour. I don’t like to feel guilty . . . it takes a lot out of 
a person ... it takes out a lot that could be used to produce, 
to make whatever contribution a person is capable of making 
to the society in which he lives . . . and all persons have 
that obligation . . . each to the other. 

As I said earlier, I am a Mississippian, and I would like 
to add that I'm about to be a presumptuous one at this point. 
Also, I am a product of my times; too, I’m a victim of my 
environment. Finding myself in such circumstances, I recog- 
nize that I am living in an age of analysis, psycho and other- 
wise, believe me. 

I think it is unquestionably true that all men, in the final 
analysis, seek the same end . . . peace of mind. Everything 
we know as human beings is aimed at that goal. With that 
fact in mind, I prefer to look on the South today as a 
physician, a many faceted physician I'd like to point out, as 
such a man of medicine would view a patient. Also, I would 
like to make it understood that the doctor is just as sick 
as the patient . . . there is but one notable difference between 
the two; The doctor knows he’s sick, and in so realizing, is 
making an effort to cure himself. 

At this point I want to make most clear a fact or two. Like 
everyone else, I am victim to my own ego. I view the South 
as a patient. That means I am setting myself up as a doctor. 
And you wonder about my qualifications? I have none. I am 
without a union card to treat the ill. Perhaps, after all, I'm 
nothing more or less than an uncalled quack. But, suffering 
from these weaknesses of human nature, you will allow that 
I have confessed before committing my crime. 

From my unqualified point of view, the South, collectively, 
is a patient most ill. 

The patient suffers from a condition which has been grow- 
ing on it for well over a century. The symptoms have taken 
many forms, but on close observation they all point to one 
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direction. For the purpose of treatment, I would diagnose 
the case as that of a many faceted, highly complicated, 
malignancy condition. 

Now, there are a number of schools of thought where 
patient treatment is concerned, as you well know. I'll not 
bother with going into them. Just let me tell you the school 
of thought to which I subscribe. I ain of the empty gourd 
school. The theory, quite basically, is that to rendesg a cure, 
first get out of the patient that which is causing his illness, 
to get it out of the patient and into an empty gourd is to 
bring about a cure. Naturally, we seal up the gourd after 
the cause is in it. 

So much for the school of medicine to which I subscribe. 
The ultimate cure of the patient is our aim. 

It is a known fact that one of the surest signs of illness 
is the everlasting insistence by the patient that he’s not sick 
at all. It’s everyone else, provided it's anyone, according to 
the patient. And under such circumstances it’s a safe thing 
to consider the possibility that when everyone is ill, no one 
is ill .. . or, at amy rate, to consider that the norm has lost 
its meaning. 

And no matter how well qualified a doctor is, he has to 
have the help of the patient before he can effect a cure. The 
patient which is under consideration has been helpful to the 
uncalled quack, quite without his knowing it. He has sprung 
a leak at Montgomery; he has blown a gasket at Tuscaloosa; 
he split at various seams in other places . . . and at Clinton, 
Tenn., he almost ruptured himself! These are symptoms which 
I have taken into account. 

And I am convinced of the fact that the patient is in serious 
condition. But is the patient convinced? Does he admit his 
illness? Only time will tell. 

But in arriving at a prescription for the patient, we should 
know a little about his history. First, let us find out if the 
patient has been taking anything about which we should 
know. The answer is in every history book; it’s primarily a 
matter of reading the facts objectively. The patient has been 
taking a concoction known as snake oil. He’s been getting 
it from snake oil peddlers who have been in the business for 
centuries. They're slick characters, and know their business. 
The peddlers of snake oil have made many a buck off 
the unsuspecting patient, but of more importance, from 
their point of view, is the fact that they have been able to 
keep the patient under their control by his having become 
addicted to their medication. 

The patient likes snake oil. It deadens the pain from which 
he suffers . . . but it does nothing toward bringing about a 
cure. Having run a lab check on snake oil, I find the contents 
to be ego-centric thinking, used as a base, with equal parts 
of selfishness, conceit, arrogance, pride, and more than a 
trace of down-right stupidity . . . and as I said, it deadens 
the pain, but it also deadens the patient . . . 

Now, how can the patient be taken off the medication to 
which he has become accustomed? That is the question . . . 
and to it I have no answers. The illness can be pointed out 
to the patient, but the final decision, as to whether the patient 
wants to be cured, is up to him. There are no laws to make 
a person take anything he doesn’t want to. A patient has to 
want to be well before anything can be done for him. And 
there are inducements, the greatest of which is peace of 
mind ... but that’s quite an involved matter. 

At this point, we have a brief history of the patient, and 
since we have made a diagnosis of the case, right or wrong 
remains yet to be seen, then our next step is to offer a new 
prescription. 

I would prescribe for the patient under discussion a mixture 
of ingredients, to be compounded with exacting care and 
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accuracy by the patient himself. For the want of a better name, 
I'd call the prescription . . . BITTERS. 
It’s a nasty dose, admittedly, but if the diagnosis is correct, 


BITTERS will sooner or later bring about a cure .. . at 
least, in most cases. Of course, it is understood that to all 
things there are exceptions . . . that we must grant. 


I may as well admit to the fact that the prescription of 
BITTERS is a trifle complicated. The ingredients are the 
same for each individual, true, but the actual dosage is 
dependent entirely on the patient himself. And further to 
complicate the matter, I remind you again of the fact that 
the patient insists he’s not ill. 

Since I am like the patient, a product of my times, a victim 
of my environment, and since I recognize the fact that I'm 
ill, I insist that my brother is also ill . . . to some degree, 
at any rate. This insistence is, as I have already admitted, a 
weakness of human nature. I cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of the fact that the patient admit his illness and that 
snake oil just might be an outmoded remedy to which his 
addiction is sapping from him his vital life blood. Without 
the recognition of this basic fact nothing short of surgery 
is going to help. 

And I feel it only fair to remind the patient of the fact 
that the Federal Government has the necessary instruments 
to operate. 

As to the prescription of BITTERS, I would use as a base 
a strong belief in God, and that all men, after all, are the 
children of God. I would not insist that any man be his 
brother’s keeper, but I would insist that he include a generous 
helping of being his brother's brother. 

Next, I would include a dash, but not too small, of ob- 
jective thinking. The use of this ingredient would be to 
bring about a condition in the patient whereby he admits 
there are in this world a few things beside himself. 

Next, I think might be the bitterest of all the ingredients 
. . . but it’s a magic item, and quite rare, or at least used 
rarely, called tolerance. Use it freely . . . it has never been 
known to hurt anyone. 

Further, I'd add humility. Humility is included in the hope 
of offsetting a harmful effect from the extended use of snake 
oil. With it, perhaps, if used generously, it might get into 
the gourd an evil from which the patient has suffered long 

. . false pride. I don’t know but what I'd throw in a dash 
of shame, too. 

Then, I would add generosity, compounded with a touch 
of liberalism. These items would be used in the hope of 
broadening the soul of the patient . . . aimed at making the 
soul less stingy and selfish. 

After that, a dash of modesty in compound with a bucket- 
ful of decency . . . again, no patient has ever died from the 
use of these ingredients. 

And then, add equal parts of patience, forbearance, for- 
giveness . . . and just any item on which we could lay our 
hands to help the patient keep his temper under control. 

Another item, I think, should be a generous helping of 
temperance, badly needed in this prescription. The use of it 
should not be spared. 

Then, in an effort to get a deadly evil out of the patient 
and into the gourd, I would add generosity, kindness, and 
consideration in abundance. 

Last, in the hope of keeping the patient on the mend, to 
keep him from suffering a relapse, I would add a sufficient 
amount of diligence and industriousness to this prescription 
... it would be added with the suggestion that he keep busy 
producing or creating something beneficial to his fellowmen. 
I admit readily to the fact that this is a very bitter dose . . . 
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but it can be swallowed. And even if the patient isn’t sick, 
provided I made a mistake in my diagnosis, the compound 
will most certainly do no harm to the patient. 

I should think this to be a sufficiency of medical practice 
for one day . . . especially since the patient didn’t send for 
the doctor. I confess to this, in reviewing what I've said, I 
may well be the quack who's peddling the snake oil . 
and, admittedly, my motive is a selfish one. I want my daugh- 
ter to live a life of happiness . . . and to her I’m obligated. 

Too, I say again, as confessed earlier, that I'm ill, being a 
product of my times. I admit to myself my illness, a compli- 
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cated malignancy further complicated by a feeling of guilt 
for what I've not done. 

Selfish though it may be, but with the help of God I propose 
to speak up for my daughter’s interest and well-being . . . 
that I promise to do so long as I breathe the air of this earth 

. . and in the event I can get the trouble out of myself and 
into an empty gourd, I don’t know but what I won't speak 
a word or two for my friend, Tee. 

It's about time . . . to that I think you'll agree .. . 

Perhaps at this point I would do well to ask: Is there a 
doctor in the house? 
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